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THE OUTLOOK. 


Alexander ITT. was crowned Tsar of all the Russias 
in the cathedral at Moscow last Sunday. No such 
pageant has been seen in Europe during recent 
years, To the order and impressiveness’of a Conti- 
nental ceremonial was added a touch of Oriental 
splendor and barbaric pomp. For several weeks the 
preliminary ceremonies have been in progress, the 
whole culminating on Sunday morning, when the 
Tsar and Tsarevitch left the Kremlin, passing 
through double lines of troops extending the entire 
space from the palace to the cathedral, greeted with 
the enthusiasm which the Russian people at large 
have always felt for their rulers, The coronation 
ceremony in the cathedral was preceded by divine 
services, the building being crowded by representa- 
tives of all the foreign countries, such delegates 
from Asia as were permitted by their religions tradi- 
tions to be present, members of the royal family, and 
leaders of the Russian nobility. The throng in the 
church were notified of the departure of the Impe- 
rial procession from the Kremlin by the pealing of 
bells and the blare of martial music. The procession 


was of great lengtb, and looked like a symbolical | 


representation of all the kingdoms of the earth, so 
cosmopolitan was its character, Upon entering the 
church the Tsar aud Tsarevitch were received by 
the Metropolitan of Moscow and conducted to thrones 
placed between the two middle columns of the 
cathedral, With the exception of the foreign 
princes the whole assembly remained standing 
during the ceremony. In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Are you a believer ?” the Tsar falling on his 
knees read the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creéd of the Greek Chureh, The historical chal- 
lenge to bring forth any impediment why the corona. 
tion should not be proceeded with was then re- 
peatéd three times, afterwhich the Tsar was invested 
with the Imperial ermine, the Metropolitan saying 
at the'same time, ‘Cover aud protect thy people as 





| defect in the provision for improvements seems to be 
| that everything depends upon the consent of the 


banquet was served in a hall of the palace at half 
past three, and the Tsar’s manifesto was issued at 
six o’clock in the evening. 
looked forward to with great interest, but it is un- | 
fortunately silent on the very points upon which it | 
was hoped important concession would be made. | 
The popular enthusiasm colors the dispatches from | 
Moscow, and gives an impression of hopefulness for 
the future, but if things are to remain in their present 
chaotic condition there will certainly dawn no new 
day for Russia with the accession of a new autocrat. 
The only concessions in the manifesto are such as 
are customary at coronations, and are entirely with- 
out political significance, There was no attempt at 
any interference during any part of the ceremonials, 
but immense precautions had been taken, and no 
man ever moved to a throne amid more vigilant offi- 
cials and under the protection of more carefully 
selected troops than did the Tsar of Russia last 
Sunday morning. The ceremonies were preceded by 
numerous arrests and the splendors of the occasion 
cannot hide from intelligent eyes the tragic features 
of a situation which cannot change for the better 
except bya changed attitude on the part of the 
Imperial government. 


This doeument has been 





Fuller information shows that the Tenant’s Com 
pensation bill, recently introduced into the English 
House of Commons, while conservative in spirit, as 
all bills touching the English land question must 
be, embodies provisions of a progressive character, 
Under its operation the tenant can ask his landlord 
for permanent improvements, and with the landlord’s 
cousent can make them, recovering at the end of his 
tenancy their full value, This is a great improve- 
ment on the existing law, under which a tenant may 
make large improvements in the way of brildings, 
with his landlord's consent, and then be evicted the 
next year without any compensation whatever. The 





| landlord ; the tenant farmers had hoped for a clause | 





which woull enable them, if the landlord proved | 
unreasonable, to secure by some regular legal | 
process the right to make improvements and to hold 
the landlord chargeable with them. The Act pro- 
tects temporary improvements much more fully; 
under its provisions the landlord must pay the full 
value of all such improvements, the amount of com- 
pensation to be determined by the value of the 
improvements to the incoming tenant. The agricult- 
ural tenantry in England constitutes a very large 
and important class, and the adjustment of tenant 
rights with the rights of the absolute owners of the 
property is one of the most difficult prob!ems in 
English politics, A succession of bad years, and a 
growing consciousness of unreasonably hard condi- 
tions, have made the tenant farmers of England 
dfscontented and clamorous. The present measure, 





cannot go very far without raising questions which 
will involve the modification of the most character- 
istic English life. 





The magnificent bridge which now unites New 
York and Brooklyn, of the ceremonies attending the 
opening of which a full account is given elsewhere, 
is already being tested to the utmost, and in the 
short space of a week has become part of the life of 
It is not only, as Mr. Hewitt 
pointed out in his admirable address, a splendid ex- 
euius and skill, and a noble 
mouument of heroic devotion and fidelity; itis a 


the two great cities. 


hibition of engineering ¢ 


register of the advance of civilization in a hundred 
directions, aud it marks also a new erain our local 
hist ry. The bridge was projected to accommedate 
| fifty thousand people a day ; it is now being used by 
three times that number. When the plan was first 
proposed by Mr. Roeblir there were no end of 


doubters and seoffers who thought it far in advance 
of any need of this century ; already the crowds who 
have waited at either entrance of the structure are 
demanding more bridges, It evident that the 
facilities at the New York entrance are entirely in - 
adequate ; the station of the Elevated road will be 
removed as soon as plans have been made for a new 
structure, and the tracks of the street railroads will 
undoubtedly be taken up at an early date and the 
cars stopped at a point above the terminus of the 
bridge. It is already evident that the bridge makes 
a new center of distribution and traffic, and that the 
City Hall Park instead of Fulton Street is to be here- 
after the main artery to Brooklyn. What the re- 
mote conse quences of the union of the two cities will 
be it is too early to predict, but there can be no 
doubt that the splendid network of cable and wire 
which hangs over the East river will modify the con- 
ditions of civic life in both cities, and will introduce 
new elements into our pressing local problem of 
honest municipal government. 


is 





Civilization has not yet become more than a gen- 
eral condition, with phases of barbarism surviving 
almost in their original forms and with almost their 
original force, and at intervals breaking through the 
net-work of law and custom with the rude hand of 
violence, The acquittal, on the one band, of the 
prize-fighter Dunn for the murder of Elliott, and, 
on the other, of Congressman Tkompson for the 
murder of Davis, shows how feeble a hold the cen- 
tral ideas of a high civilization have as yet upon 
The 
and brutal 
1 by the roughest 
Thompson had more proy- 


certain sections and certain classes of people, 
killing of Elliott was 


murder, utierly unj 


a cold, deliberate, 
ustifiable ever 
code of a mining camp. 
ocation, but he usurped all the functions which be 

longed to society in the determination of guilt and 
the punishment of crime. He simply carried into 
practice the old principle of savage life, that a man 
may kill his enemies on sight. 
more discouraging comes out of these two lament- 
able failures of justice than the editorial of the 
** Courier Journal.”” So long as such semi-barbarous 
standards are held up by leading newspapers homicides 
will continue to blacken the record of Southern com- 
munities, This paper says of the shot- gun: ‘It sim- 
plifies and cheapens the law, and brings it to the door 
of the poorest when need is, and long may its policy 
prevail ; it is a sentinel by the fireside, guarding the 
honor of our women, protecting our children; a 
menace to wives that are weak and a perpetual ter- 
ror to libertines and libertinism.” 


Perhaps uothing 


The most significant action, theologically, of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church dur- 
ing the past week has been its substantially unani- 
mous adoption of a minute concerning the so-called 
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‘* higher criticism.” This minute is very carefully 
worded, and we rather wonder that evan one ‘‘ Bay” 
was heard against it. It condemns “‘rational- 
istie treatment of the Holy Scriptures,’ and the 
denial of the authenticity or truthfulness of the 
Holy Scriptures,” waras pastors jand teachers of the 
dayger of ‘‘ crude theories and uuproved specula- 
tions”’ and re-asseris the ‘authenticity, inteprity, 
truthfulness, and inspiration of the Holy Script- 
ures ;” while at the same time it is careful to declare 
that ‘‘the Assembly would not discourage the full 
use of all light in eritieal study, nor does it assume 
that any erroneous teeching is welcomed or offered 
within the bonds of the church,”’ Robertson Smith, 
as we understand his position, could vote heartly for 
this resolution ; certainly Prof. Briggs could do so; 
indeed we donbt whether even Heber Newton would 
wish to modify its phraseology. The unan- 
imous passage of such a_ resolution is 
nevertheless significant, because it shows 
that, however much Christian scholars may 
differ among themselves on questions of the author- 
ship or interpretation of particular books or passages, 
they are heartily agreed that the Bible has a unity 
and integrity and possesses a spiritual character and 
power which distinguish it from all other books, and 
which it is the object of literary criticism to elucidate, 
not todim or darken. The most important action 
at the great gathering of the Baptists at Saratoga 
was the settlement of the long debated question in 
regard to the Bible work of the denomination. A 
full and very interesting account of the whole con- 
troversy will be found in another column. 





If anyone doubts that there is a ‘‘ movement” not 
only in theology but also in politics and literature, 
as well as in science and the arts—mechanical and 
sesthetic—his doubts would have at least been rudely 
shaken by an attendance at the Congregational Club 
of New York, last week. Judge Davis interpreted 
this movement in politics, and showed how it extend- 
ed not only through the United States, but through- 
out Christendom, including  half-Christianized 
Russia; his ringing words on the Irish question 
elicited the hearty applause of his auditors, as they 
will of our readers. Mr. Mabie interpreted the 
movement in literature, and showed how in ali its 
phases, both the best and the worst, literature is a 
true interpreter of human life; Dr. Ward, of the 
*‘Tndependent,” demonstrated, by some cogent 
figures the falsity of the sneers of men who talk of a 
weakening and decaying church; aud Professor 
Tucker showed that there was no ‘‘ drift’ in theol- 
ogy, but. a broad,.deep current of thought, which 
God has ordained and which is working out God's 
eternal purposes. We surrender cousiderable space 
of this week’s issue to reports of these addresses, 
which our readers will find well worth thoughtful 
reading. 








IS THIS AN UNCHRISTIAN BOOK? 


HE Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., of Steuben- 

ville, has recently issued a little book entitled 
** The Cross in the Light of To-day.” It consists of 
ten chapters; they are eutitled as follows : 

Christ the Mediator. 

Christ Saffering for Sin. 

Christ the Sacrifice for Sin. 

Christ the Propitiation for Sin. 

Christ Crucified the Power of God Unto the Salvation of 
Men. 

Christ the Medium of Forgiveness. 

Christ the Author of Justification. 

Christ the Author of Sanctification. 

Christ the Preserver of Law and Government. 

Christ Crowaed King over All. 

As the reader would judge from this table of con- 
tents, the book is an eminently Christly one. Its 
spirit is reverent ; its sole foundation is Scripture, 
It is a reverent endeavor by a minister of the gospel, 
who believes in Jesus Christ as a Mediator, and 
Sacrifice, and Propitiation, and Divine Saviour, and 
Crowned King, to interpret his faith ; to open out 
the meaning of the Scripture teaching concerning 
him as the Divine Son and Saviour. The book is 
Scriptural, not philosophical; analytical, not emotive ; 
it is earnest, and serious, and reverent, and humble. 
But it is confessedly the result of a fresh study of 
the Word of God, ‘‘ the outgrowth of arduous 
study pursued in investigation of the truth.” 
“*I give it to the public,” says the author, ‘ confi- 
dent that, the naked truth will commend itself to the 
candid mind, and in the hope that, as my own mind 
has found rest in the system of truth herein stated, 
even as my heart had previously found rest in sim- 





ple trust in the Saviour, #0 also is this age in which 
the foundations of belief aré.being questioned, and 
‘old faiths’ are seeking new forms of expression, 
the inquiring minds of manyof the dear. people af 
Obrist may fied rest and power im the same trath.” 
This confidence was evidently an \ovar-confidence, 
For publishing this book, Dr. Melane has been 
tfirned out of lifs pnipit‘ by his’ Préshytery. Our 
curiosity was aroused to discover what uu-Christian 
thing this Presbyterian clergyman had said, so un- 
Christian that he was dsemed by his associates no 
more worthy to preach the gospel. We procured 
tbe book, and here give our readers in’a paragraph a 
summary of its teaching. Wedo so as far as pos- 
sible in tae author’s own words ; 

Jesus Christ is tha effulgeuce of God’s glory and 
the very image of his substance ; his crucifixion is 
the cousummation and perfection of the revelation 
which he makes ; Bethlehem is the vestibule of Cal- 
vary, and the manger is the cradle of the cross; he 
did not become the Lam» of God by being lifted 
upon the cross, but he was lifted upon the cross be- 
cause he was the Lamb of God; that cross was lifted 
not by the hand of divine justice, but by the hand of 
divine love; punishment reveals justice, the cross 
reveals love; the object of the cross, the immediate 
object, was the salvation of men not that God 
might love men, but because God did love men ; not 
that it might be possible for God to forgive sin, but 
because he could, and wauted to forgive sin, was the 
cross lifted and the Son of God lifted thereon ; his 
suffering was caused not by the painful consequences 
of sin, but by the inherent evil of sin itself; as a 
parent suffers for the sin of his child, as a wife suffers 
for the degradation of her husband, as the rain-drop 
which glistens on the lily came from the illimitable 
ocean, s0 the tear-drop on the cheek of Christ from 
the ocean of infinite love; for love’s sake he bore 
our sins, assuming our nature and putting himself 
in our condition, by compassion bearing our sins as 
our griefs and sorrows, knowing the pain and misery 
and irreparable loss of sin, rejected by those whom 
he loved and would have saved, and keenly feeling 
the rejection ; but never counted as guilty by God 
or suffering asif he himself were the guilty one, as 
men have said he suffered ; bruised, not by the hatred 
of God toward men, but by the hatred of mon toward 
God ; bearing our sins, not by becoming either per- 
sonally or legally gu'liy, but as the innocent, and 





ers, to whom general statements, such as that 
Dr, McLane holds the ‘moral view of the atone- 
ment,” or ‘‘ the Bushneéllian view of the atonement,’ 
would be either unmeaning or misleading. Dr. 
McLane’s statements seem to us in some instances 
to lack clearness ; some of his alternatives are not 
comprehensive, some of<his-antitheses are not truly 
gutithetteal. He lacks that pecnjiar poetic insight 
Which isa characteristic ouly of the greatest spiritual 
geniuses. He has not said the*last word on this 
subj-ct. But he makes no pretense of having done 
so. The defects in bis statements are those commen 
to all theological statements ; that is, to all unin 

spired teaching on themes too vast to be fully com- 
prehended by any one mind, Anditis idle to say 
that liberty is not threatened and needs no defending, 
when so sincere, devout, and earnest an endeavor to 
apprehend and interpret the gospel of Christ, by so 
loyal a disciple of Christ as a divine Master and 
Saviour, is made a ground for excluding the teacher 
from the pulpit of the church and the fellowship of his 
fellow disciples. The Presbytery of Ohio cannot be 
acquitted in the jndgment of Christian men of the 
sin of schism, of dividing the body of Christ ; under 
the guise of defending Christian doctrine it has vio- 
lated the principles which Christ inculeated. Dr, 
McLane has withdrawn his appeal to the General 
Assembly. We trust that the ramor of his intended 
withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church is true, 
Life is too short to permit the waste in ecclesiastical 
controversies of energies that should be devoted to 
the servfce of Christ. It is true that the Presbyte- 
rian Church will suffer a probably undeserved oblo— 
quy. Against it will lie the suspicion of possessing 
the spirit which prosecuted Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
Albert Barnes. But for this the Presbytery of Ohio, 
not Dr. McLane, is responsible.” And the opportu- 
nity will offer in due time which will enable the 
General Assembly to manifest that larger and more 
Christian spirit which we are satisfied is truly char- 
acteristic of the chursh which the Presbytery of 
Ohio has so greatly misrepresented. 








MAKE THE MOST OF YOURSELF, 


rT\HE man of superior endowments who has 

diligently made the most of himself more 
worthily illustrates the grace of Christ than the man 
of slender gifts who has kept his talent in the nap- 
kin, A painting that is a work of art may beso 


holy, aud loving, can bear the sins of others. In| inappropriately framed, and hung at such disad- 
all this he was a caeriive for sin, falfilling | vantage as to light and shade, that only a master 
the law of sacrifice shadowed forth in the} yecogntzos tts merit, Or it may be so worthily 
Old Testament.. These sacrifices tanght that the | framed and so fitly placed that the skill and power 


worshiper belonged to Gud; must be. holy; must 


| surrenler life, with all which that imporis, to the } gy. 


of the artist’s work appeal to the mest easnal behold- 
A Christian heart may be enshrived in such 


Lord; mus: acknowledge aud confess their sins be-} meager and unworthy human qualities that they 


fore Ged; could come to a holy Goud only through | detract from the r 


ecoguition the grace cf Christ 


suck sacrifices as God might appoint. These sacri-| ought to receive, the impression it should make, 


fices were no substitute for holiness; their virtue | Qversionally 


did not reside in the suflvring of the sacrificed ; they 
were the expressions of penitence and consecration ; 
they availed only for the contrite and obedient 
spirit; their object was not to provids a substitute 
for punishment, but to bring the soul that offered it 
nearer toGod. Such, too, are the characteristics 
of Christ’s perfect sacrifice ; it is perfect ‘‘ because of 
the perfection of his power and character, because of 
his perfect surrender of himself to God’s will, and 
because it accomplishes what no other sacrifice ever 
did in itself ; it takes away sin not from God's sight, 
but from the hearts of men.” It is thus that he pro- 
pitiates, because he awakens in the heart of men re- 
pentance for sin and a turning to God, because “‘ He, 
the righteous Oae, seeing and bearing and suffering 
for sins in the true and acceptable way, has entered 
into heaven itself to appear for us as our priest and 
head ; and through him every one who has like con- 
ception of sin, and serrow for it, shall draw nigh 
unto God, shall be admitted to heaven, shall be 
crowned with life, and saved.” It is thus, too, that 
the cross is the power of God unto salvation ; it con- 
vinces men of sin, awakens sorrow for it, begets faith, 
generates leve, so that ‘‘ he who comes to the cross 
of Christ and kneels there, bathed in its light and 
love and sorrow, he who yields to its convincing, 
converting, cleansing, and quickening power, shall 
find his enmity conquered by divine love, his sin 
washed away by divine grace, his deadened nature 
quickened by divine life and repentant, believing, 
loving, and obedient, shall confess his sing, and shall 
find God fafthful and just to forgive his sins, and to 
cleanse him from all unrighteousness,”’ 

We have given as fally and accurately as it is pos- 
sible to doin a paragraph an account of Dr. Mo- 
Lane’s book, chiefly for the benefit of our lay read- 





4 paragraph goes the round of 
the newspapers, and is quoted in sermons, to 
the effect that an accomplished and _ thought- 


ful minister is in th: habit of leaving his study and 
his books to call upon some poor woman who has 
had long experience of God’s grace, and though she 
is ignorant of everything but her Bible, and many of 
her ideas abont its truth are childish, he finds in 
conversation with her increase of faith and spiritual 
quickening ; the fatal point in such illustrations is 
that they are apt to teach that the saint is strong 
spiritually because she is weak mentally ; while the 
fact is, that her spiritual nature has come to this de- 
velopment not because of her ignorance but in spite 
of it. If she knew how to express herself correctly, 
and had a wider acquaintance with life, she would 
not be less, but more, a power for good, When a min- 
ister preaches a spiritual sermon in crooked grammar 
with false pronunciations,and by his incorrect reason- 
ing manifests ignorance of the first principles of logic, 
you may discern God’s power in this lowly garb, 
but many in that congregation will fail to perceive 
the truth so inappropriately presented. Iu a coun- 
try village are two men, both Christians, one of them 
so unbalanced in judgment that he ‘‘ sees double,” 
and is always making mistakes that cause his neigh- 
bors to set him down as ‘‘a good man” but unsound 
in his views of things and unsuccessful in affairs, 
The other has good judgment ; a practical gift; he 
knows how to do things in the best way. When his 
neighbors are about buying a parcel of land, or 
building a house, or trading a horse, they are apt to 
find‘out what he thinks about it first. This map, 
being a Christian, by the respect he holds among 
his fellows for his good sense is presenting to them 
a more attractive view of the Christian life. Even 
when at an evening party some one is asked to play 
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or sing for the entertainment of the circle, and the 
Christian woman who accepts the invitation 
her part so surpassingly well as to merit the thanks 
of all present for the pleasure she has afforded, her 
accomplishment puts her in a position to more 
worthily illustrate and commend the grace which is in 
her heart. Where religion is in disrepute, it is 
largely because of its association with unworthy hu- 
man qualities, aud its consequent identification in the 
minds of many with them. It is unfortunate when 
a Christian man jis not also aman among men, able 
to hold his own place, and make for himself a higher. 
The youth who is first at the bat or the oar; the 
student who leads his college class; the man who 
has made a reputation or a fortune in his profession 
or business; the woman whose grace and accom- 
plishments are the delight of her friends ; these, 
having the grace of Christ in their hearts, are not 
by these attainments detracting from its power, they 
are"enshrining that grace more worthily; even as a 
diamond is more fittingly set in a ring of gold than 
in one of pinchbeck,. 

And beyond this, the possession and development 
of human gifts carries with it inflaence over men 
that can be exerted for God’s glory. Men say that 
they desire riches for the influence that attaches to 


wealth, and the good that can be done with 
it. Unquestionably the opportunities of do- 
ing good with money are countless. But any 


position that men honor carries with it influence 
that can be used for good, for God’s glory. 

The heroes of the Bible were not_men of the goody 
type, nor were they men of piety without ability. 
They were men of magnificent qualities, of vast 
abilities, and untiring industry, who would 
made their mark anywhere. 


have 
Modern law and civil 

ization acknowledge their debt to the master creative 
mind of Moses, David with undaunted spirit worked 
his way tothe throne; with marvelous genius he 
formed a compact nation of few hostile ‘tribes. 
Isaiah combined remarkable political sagacity with 
unrivaled eloquence. He was the Gladstone of 
his age Daniel, though a captive, had such 
genius for government that, like Disraeli, he held 
his place as prime minister over all the native 
princes and against constant efforts to unseat 
him. These men, of their endowments 
aud attainments, held places of influence and emi- 
nence that made men respect aud heed the principles 
of their moral life. Obscure men, who barely added 
another talent to their original endowment instead of 
three or four, may have been equally God-fearing, 
but they bad no such influence to wield over their 
fellow men, 

The Christian man should be awake to the duty of 
making the most of himself, not simply for his own 
sake, but for the sake of more worthily illustrating 
the grace of God, and for the sake of the influence 
over others which attainment and eminence brings, 
which may be the channel of moral good to them. 
We need more men like FE. D. Morgan, Wm. E 
Dodge, and Peter Cooper ; men who were success-— 
ful in affairs and none the less devoted Christians, 
We need more merchant princes, eminent lawyers, 
statesmen, physicians, scientists, who while stand- 
ing head and shoulders above their rivals in their 
several departments are nove the less bumble dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. Christ came to the poor, the 
illiterate, the lower classes ; but Christianity to-day 
should be represented to the world not only in the 
persons of those who occupy inferior stations, but in 
the persons of those who have the most splendid at- 
tainments and who fill the most exalted stations. All 
good gifts are of God. The writers of the Scripture 
refer skill in workmanship, sagacity in affairs, and 
the inspiration of the poet to the giftof God. Relig- 
ion consists in the use of God’s gifts for worthy ends. 
And the obligation that rests upon men to bring 
God's gifts to their fullest development is only sec- 
ond to the obligation, it is part of the obligation, to 
use them rightly. 


because 








PROFESSOR PARK ON PIONEERING IN 
THEOLOGY. 

V E have been interested in reading a sermon 

preached by Professor Park some thirty 
years ago in eulogy of Professor Moses Stuart, who 
had been a pioneer in the theological thought of his 
day. Professor Park, with evident warmth of sym- 
pathy for the new Biblical student, describes the 
** anxieties of good men” and the ‘‘ whisperings of his 
brethren” which Moses Stuart had to endure, Pro- 
fessor Park’s account of the work which his col- 


league was called to do is especially instructive at 
the present time, and we would commend the follow- 


| ing extracts from 
fills | 





_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION, — 


his sermon to those who 


alarmed at what they call the ‘‘ new theology : 


‘He found theology under the dominion of an iron 
handed metupbysics. His first and last sim was to 
disenthrall the Word of life from its slavery to an artificial 


logic. Because he has doue s0 much and suffered so 


are 


bp 
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& moment each met the other with a smile, or, more properly, 

& leer, and the old man exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo! where are you 

from?” The Spectator passed them deeply engaged in con- 


vereation, with the thought that 
wretchednesa, 


freemasonry of 
yf the adage, 


this was the 


and also the confirmation <« old 


| ** Birds of a feather,” ete 


much in persuading men to interpret the Bible not according 
* 


to the letter, but the spirit ; not in subjection to human stand 

arde, but in compliance with its own analogies ; not by con 

jectures of what it ought to mean, but by grammatical and 
historical proofs of what it does mean, he has received and 
deserved the name of our patriarch in sacred philology.” 


Professor Park describes with admiration the 


efforts of his friend in liberating the orthodoxy of | 


New England from ignorance aud fear of German 
literature : 

‘* Before this contest of the intrepid student, scarcely one 
of our divines was acquainted with German literature. He 
has made itcommon. With 4 great sum he obtained for us 
this freedom. For it he endured a great fight of sillictions. 
But he fought a good fight. Bat he kept the faith.” 

Even more interesting and applicable to present 
discussions are many passages in a letter to Profes- 
sor Stuart, to which Professor Park in his eulogy 
refers with evident appreciation, which 
lished in the ‘‘ Christian 
Is4l. 
show the suffering of a truth loving mind under 
needless suspicions from one’s brethren, and the in 
trepidity with which nevertheless Moses Stuart fought 
what Professor Park well calls a good fight. 


was pub- 


Review” of September, 


“It was whispered that I was not only secretly gone over 
to the Germans, but was leading the seminary over with 
me, and bringing up, or at least encouraging, our young men 
to deistical rationalism; and besides this, it was whispered 
about, in a very significant way, that it was as much as the 
other profeesors could do to keep the seminary from going 
over into Unitarianism. What was I then todo? If you, my 
friend, grow restive under the iunuendoes which | doubt not 
are made concerning you from time to time, and feel as if, 
being conscious of your own integrity uid 
could not and would not bear them, eveu iu the present state 
of things—just look back and sce the furnace seven times 
heated through which I have passed, and thauk God that you 
are coming forward in your independent course at a time 
when thousands of hearts will beat with sympathy and in 
unison with yours ; and then rou will pity, rather .uan trem- 
ble before, the authors of such innuendoes, whose convictions 
and demeanor in this respect would seem to be grounded on 
the old maxim, that ‘iguorance is the motker of devotivun.’ 

Bat of what use was it to argue ? I carried 
my Own condemnation slong with me; and this was the label 
that was tacked to me and hung out, ‘GERMAN StTupy,’ All 
my culpabilities, viz, my desert of suspicion, fair exposure 
to distrust, heresy (to be born within a reusonable period, in- 
asmuch us it had already been conceived) all, ull were com 
prised in the wonderfully comprehensive matrix of ‘Germar 
Study.’ ” 


orthodoxy, 5 


Our Presbyterian professors, who have of late been 
doing good work in Biblical criticism in spite of all 
attempts to raise a storm of prejudice against them, 
will doubtless appreciate the sentence with which 
Professor Park closes a fine exposure of the fallacy 
usually lurking in the exhortation to hold fast to the 
form of sound words, ‘‘ But what >kind of hold 
many aman, zealous beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion’ for ‘ the ancient ways,’ has upon Hebrew or 
Greek, I wot it would be rather a difficult task to 
tell.” 

We would like to give other and longer extracts 
from this noble defense of progress in theology. 
Certainly the friends of free aud reverent inquiry iu 
religion could hardly ask for a better vindicatiou of 
their spirit and aims. We content ourselves with 
giving at present in The Christian Union one closing 
quotation which we would especially commend as a 
most fitting word for the times : 

‘*T hope and pray that, for the peace of the church, 
and the prosperity of religion, attacking will ere 
long cease to be the order of the day. If not, let 
those look well to it who never rest easy except they 
are contending, or at least are laying out all their 
strength and ingenuity to show that the fashion of 
an old garment is better than the fashion of a new 
one,” 








THE SPECTATOR. 

It was six o'clock ; the streets were filled with the working 
people hurrying home; the Spectator wa? walking in La 
fayette Place when he noticed in front of him two ragged, 
dirty specimens of men shuilling along in almost soleless and 
upperless shoes. Misery, degradation, and sin were written 
from head to foot of both men, although they were evidently 
not more than twenty-two or twenty-three years old. Coming 
in the opposite direction was aman alittle more ragged, 
more dissipated looking, more degraded, because many years 
older. He was between sixty and seventy, and was perfectly 
familiar with the inside of the penitentiary as well as the 
work-house on Blackwell's Island. These specimens passed 
each other directly in front of the Astor Library without 
sign or nod of recognition, but when about five feet apart 
the old man turned and looked after the two younger men, to 
find that they had stopped nd were looking back at him. In 


|} tween two with a rivulet 


We can only give a few extracts from it which | 


the Spectator was crossing Fulton 


On @ recent evening 


Ferry during # heavy shower; it was at 


that hour when the 


vate are crowded, and being in yreat baste to reach Krook- 


4 
yu the Spectator took the first boat leaving the slip and 
found himeelf compelled to stand outside; be was without 
umbrella, sheltered only by a mackintosh. Oa the boat were 
@ number of othersiu the same predicament as he, and it was 


curious to watch the effect of the situation on d fferent peo- 


ple. Some seemed to take it as a joke, some were irritated, 


eome looked as though they felt cheap and would be glad to 


sink out of sight—for it must be admitted it does not add to 


& man’s dignity to stand in @ rain-storm unprotected, 


con- 


scious that bair, mustache, collar, and cuffs will soon assume 


a most dilapidated appearance. Standing among the crowd 


were many working-girlt, whose feathers were being thor 





oughly drenched. Some of these girls stepped 
held t y & 


You have no more rigbt t 


iously 
boldly, as 


surreptit 


under an umbrella neighbor; some 
much as to say, ** o an umbrella 
than I have ;"’ d tood be 


some could not be protected, and sos 


of water running down from the 


umbrellas on either side, to the great amusement of compan 


ions better protected. The Spectator was particularly fortu- 


nate, for aimatronly lady standing near turved and said, 
kindly, ‘‘ Will you not accept tke shelter of my umprella?'’ 
| The Spectator has recently commented on the rude esa of 


| Fome 


women, and he is glad to narrate this incident on the 


| other side. 





| interest and even affection the movements of 





ip of 


A corner grocery store, @ gro. emall boys, the major- 
ity barefooted, but exceedingiy happy; 4 one-legged soldier, 
n 


whose face indicated an acquaintance with the contents of a 
He was rubbing out 
diemally on a broken viclin an attempt at a tune which eug- 
gested a jig 
movement 


liquor store on the opposite corner 


The small boys canght the inspiration of the 
and in @ moment were 
rags waving, arms and feet mov 
way on thecorner & group of wen and women watching with 


keeping time; Cust flying, 


rg in unison. Ino a door- 
the small boys, 
Suddenly the scene changed ; ove small boy with shoes had, 
in his frantic efforts to outdo his aeighbors in the vigor and 
of 
companions; 8 blow, & push, and six small boys lay fighting 
in the dirt. The soldier rid, 
amid the hubbub serenely rubbing out his discordant tune. 


circle of his steps, step] ed on the bare toea of one his 


unmoved, and } stood 


calm, 





The figures in the doorway never moved, but rather seemed 


to enjoy the fierce fight which raged before them. Suddenly 





one boy got on his feet and went on dancing as calmly as 
though nothing had occurred. His example was followed by 
the others, and in a few minutes all were dancing again, 
only one face showing any bad results; a jacket sleeve drawn 
across the eyes and mouth leaving streaks of dirt after it 
The other day the Spectator fell into a conversation with 
a friend who lamented thedecline -f _.techetical Instruction. 
3ut,” said the Spectator, whose remembrance of the hours 
apent in his youth over the Heidelberg catechism is more 
keen than agreeable, ‘they are studying the Bible far more, 
if they are studying the catechism less."’ The Bible,” 
plied the lamenter of the past, ‘* does not give them system 
atic views of truth. It is not designed todoso. Itis not a 
systematic hook.” That evening the Spectator had the 
privilege of attending a BK ible-class of boys in @ family 


school. The boys ranged in years from eight to sixteen. 
The topic for the evening was David's repentance of sin, 45 
interpreted by the Fifty-first Psalm, his punishment in the 
death of his child, and his thanksgiving ving 
love as expressed in the Thirty-second Psalm. The Spectator 
could not but think that the teacher was leading his young 
pupils into rather deep theological 
any previous instruction, he 
ished David, whether he forgave David, how they could ex- 
The boys 
replied, however, without hesitation, that forgiveness did 
What then,”’ said 
‘* It is putting the mau back 


for God's fo g 


waters, when, without 
asked them whether God pun 


plain how God could do both at the same time. 


not involve escape from punishment. 
the teacher, ** is forgiveness ?” 
where he was before,” was the very satisfactory reply of one 
of the older boys. ‘‘ And if he is put back where he was be- 
why should he be punished ?” asked the teacher. ‘To 
teach him not to do it again,” said one boy. ‘As an example 
to others,’ said another. The Spectator learned afterward 
that these boys did not study catechism at all, and the pastor 
ef the church where they attended would properly be re- 
garded as a Biblical rather than as a doctrinal or theological 
preacher. But they were studying the Bible through in 
course, in an evening Bible-class, and the Spectator could 
not but think that somehow they had gotten in the process 
a clearer and better idea of the meaning of penalty and for- 
giveness than he got in his teeens from the Heidelberg cat 
echism. 


re, 


Two gifts to Williams College last week aggregated 375,000. 
Dr. Carter bas signalized each year of his presidency by a 
considerable increase of the endowment of the college and 
is working with tireless zeal to enlarge ita usefulness, 
strengthen its position, and raise its standards of scholarship. 
Never in the history of the college has it done such good 
work as itis doing at present; never before has it offered 
such advantages to students. The alumni have always been 
notably loyal, but they have by no means discharged their 
obligations to the institution. A gift of $500,000 ought to be 
forthcoming from a body of men who represent a large 
capital and who owe much to their alma mater. President 
Carter is in a position which enables him to ask for gifts to 
the college with the best possible grace: he has made it 
worthy of the largest liberality. 
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AN INVOCATION. 
By Epitrn H. STeriine. 
SC ene rare and radiant Summer, come! 
Our hearts and lives with sweetness fill ; 
And o'er the slow-awakening earth 
Rich fragrances distill. 


In shining tides of golden light 
Thy long days softly ebb and flow ; 
Through purple nights aglow with stars 
The wandering breezes blow ;' 
The roses tangle all their blooms 
In crimson fleeces o’er the walls ; 
A-tilt on dewy sprays, the birds 
Bing daintiest madrigals. 


We do but dream of thy long hours 
When all unrest is lapt in calm, 

The tender promise of the epring 
Bears not thy healing balm. 

Bring mellow haze to fold the hills ; 
With tender sapphire tint the sea ; 
With thy enchantment wake the earth 

To rapturoue jubilee. 








THE MORAL DRIFT OF OUR TIME. 


Hon. Noau Davis, 
Hamitton W. Masieg, 
Pror. Ws. J. Tuckgsr, D.D. 


HE Congregational Club of New York City has at 

last found a rest for the sole of its foot. It has 
ceased its nomadic existence, and has fixed on the 
Vienna Café, corner of Tenth Street and Broadway, as 
its permanent home. Its present prosperity is largely 
due to the energy and executive ability of its Presi- 
dent, under whose administration it has passed out of 
the era of an experiment. Here, on Monday evening, 
May 21, a little over two hundred guests—ladies and 
gentlemen—sat down promptly at six o’clock to din- 
ner. The menu was as follows: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB MENU. 
SOUP, 
Printaviere Royal, 
FIaH, 
Salmon 4A Ja Hollandaise. 
REMOVE. 


Sirloin of Beef brairsé. 
Stewed Mushrooms. Stewed Tomatoea. 
Mashed Potatoes. 


ENTREE, 


Breast of Lamb breaded. 
French Peas. 
ROAST. 
Chicken. 
Lettuce Salad. Stewed Prunes. 
PUDDING. 
Fruit Pudding. 
Ice Cream, 
DESSERT. 


Strawberries and Cream. 
Coffee, 


The dinner lasted quite two hours. As the coffee 
came on, the President, Mr. Roswell Smith, of the 
‘*Century,” called the club to order, and after the 
election of new members, the reading of the minutes, 
and an announcement from the Outlook Committee 
concerning the anticipated dedication of the Congre- 
gational church at Harlem (the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, 
pastor), introduced the topic and speakers of the even- 
ing. The theme, ‘‘ The Moral Drift of Our Time,” was 
announced to be considered in four divisions, as fol- 
lows: The Drift in Politics, by the Hon. Noah 
Davis, of the Supreme Court; in Literature, by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, of The Christian Union; in 
Church Life, by Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the New 
York “Independent,” and in Religious Thought, by 
Professor Tucker, of Andover Seminary. Dr. Ward’s 
paper, which was read, was in a large measure taken 
from a paper prepared for and soon to be printed in 
one of our monthlies, and we have no right to antici- 
pate that publication here. It was, in the main, a 
vigorous, effective, and, in our judgment, conclusive 
reply to those who allege that there isadnft away 
from the churches. Dr. Ward showed that the increase 
of Evangelical Protestant church membership in rela- 
tion to that of the population dyring this century in 
the United States has been in the ratio of twenty-seven 
to nine; that is, the increase in church membership 
has been three times as great as the increase in popu- 
lation. The other addresses were delivered extem- 
poraneously, and were substantially as follows: 

Hon. Noan Davis. 

After apologizing for his inability to make proper 
preparation, owing to ill health and official duties, 
Judge Davis said that he regarded the subject commit- 
ted to him as one not calling for the consideration of 
partisan politics, and he should have nothing to say in 
that direction. 

Politics in their true sense are the ethics of political 
governments, and ethics are the science of the laws 
which govern the actions of men as moral agents. The 





moral drift of the age in politics is therefore to be 
sought and found in those actions of the various gov- 
ernments of the world which tend to establish, enlarge, 
and protect the safety, peace, prosperity, and liberty of 
their citizens or subjects, and to increase and preserve 
the general happiness of mankind. 

Whether we consider ‘‘the age” as signifying the 
century, or the generation, or the day in which we 
live, time would only permit the most cursory 
glance at the more prominent events indicating the 
moral drift of politics as affected by governmental 
action. As such events in our own country, he referred 
to our Civil War and its results, as affecting the exist- 
ence of the Union, and extending its power and influ- 
ence at home and abroad; and as permanently estab- 
lishing those rights which we deem inherent in man, 
and securing their blessings to ourselves and all who 
choose to seek homes of peace in our country. He 
contrasted briefly those results with the results which 
might have followed the defeat of the Union. He 
spoke also of the establishment of the vast system of 
American railways; the benefits that have and are 
hereafter to ensue from them; and the duty of the 
people to protect the corporate organizations which 
construct them with all their legal rights, while strictly 
holding them to the performance of all their obligations 
and duties to the public. He glanced at the wonderful 
improvements and inventions in telegraphy; in the 
uses of electricity, as shown in the telephone, the 
various systems of electric lighting, and other ways. 
He spoke of the great cause of temperance—its ad- 
vance among the people of the country, and the 
certainty of its becoming a powerful element in the 
moral drift of the age, and briefly referred to the fear 
felt by some that the material character of the age was 
drifting into hostility against a belief in God and the 
religion of Christ. In such a contest God would suffer 
no defeat; and the Christian religion would triumph 
on its principles of universal brotherhood and love. 

Judge Davis then turned to other countries. He 
glanced hastily at Russia and the progress of its gov- 
ernment in the duty of enfranchisiog the serfs, and 
protecting all its subjects; the war in Roumania 
against the persecution of Christians; and the better 
condition and protection of the Jews as shown in rec- 
ognizing the influence and opinions of other Christian 
nations, especially of England and America. 

He hastily glanced at France, and the improvement 
and more general happiness of its people under repub- 
lican institutions. 

He then considered the moral drift of England, as 
shown especially in the greater liberty guaranteed to 
all its subjects in every quarter of the globe. He dwelt 
upon the action of the present government toward the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Irish people ; andshowed 
the efforts to redress those wrongs and to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of Ireland; and the noble 
courage with which those efforts had been persisted in 
by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, notwithstanding 
the insane and brutal and criminal folly with which 
they had been met. 

He then hastily pointed out our duty, as citizens of 
our Own country, to furnish asylums to the oppressed 
and suffering of other lands; affording them all the 
rights and privileges which we ourselves enjoy, but 
requiring them to obey our laws, and preventing them 
from making criminal efforts in our midst to injure 
and destroy foreign peoples. No war must be tolerated 
here which consists in secret assassinations and de- 
structions of property on the field of action, and a furi- 
ous blare of trumpets three thousand miles away. 


Hamitton W. Masie. 

The drift of the age is more clearly discerned in lit- 
erature than anywhere else, because literature is of 
all forms of human expression the most subtle, 
sensitive, and universal; it is upon these delicate 
strings that the winds which fill the sails of commerce 
and turn the wheels of industry become sudible and 
musical. We should probably all agree as to the drift 
of literature in the age of Elizabeth, or of Anne, or 
even of that magnificent literary development which 
makes the beginning of this century forever memora- 
ble; these epochs are so long past that all the eddies 
and countercurrents in the stream have been swept 
into the general current, and we see nothing but the 
wide sweep from shore to shore. The books of to-day, 
on the other hand, exhibit such a variety of aim and 
such a diversity of style that at first glance one feels 
as if all the universal elements had vanished out of lit- 
erature and left only individual aims and tendencies. 
I can imagine a traveler who had followed the Missis- 
sippi down its long course through the continent, with 
a deepening impression of its volume and magnitude, 
expecting to find it issue to the sea through a mouth 
commensurate with its vast course, confused and dis- 
appointed to find it seeking its way oceanward through 
numberless channels ; so the student of literature who 
has follovged its well-defined channel through history 





might feel as he looks over the literature of to-day; 
and yet through these books so diverse in their charac- 
ter, as through the many mouths of the Mississippi, 
there is a common drift. 

The age of Shakespeare had an immense thirst for 
facts. The reaction against medieval introspection 
was intense and widespread ; men were turning eag- 
erly from fading unrealities to the new realities which 
were fast crowding into their lives. The search after 
facts was universal, and the grasp of them and the 
play of the imagination upon them as vigorous and 
powerful as at any age in the history of the world. 
The result was a splendid presentation of fact and re- 
ality through literature. Shakespeare and the dram- 
atists personified fact and experience in dramatic forms ; 
Spencer and the poets of his fiber exhibited them in 
beautiful symbols. The thirst for reality was so strong, 
the facts so fresh and inviting, that men were satisfied 
simply to lay hold upon them and delineate them with 
all the power of the imagination. Facts were detached 
from the mass of their relationships and put ‘in 
clear, bold perspective in the foreground. Though 
this age looks out upon life from another point of 
view we are as eager for facts as were Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, but the conditions have changed. 
Seas that were then uncut even by the keel of ad- 
venturers are to-day the common highways of com- 
merce; we have become familiar with the innumerable 
phenomena of the world; we have accumulated num- 
berless facts ; we are now reversing the process of the 
sixteenth century, and endeavoring to put facts in their 
wide relationships and to interpret the general laws 
which underlie them. Hence we have an age of critics ; 
Sainte Beuve, Coleridge, Carlyle, Arnold, Lowell, and 
Stedman represent a creative side of literary work, 
and stand in literature for that ecientific tendency which 
is one of the characteristics of the age. They are not 
content, like the old-fashioned critics, to balance liter- 
ary qualities against each other and endeavor to strike 
aneat account between them. They are students of 
the universal mind, of universal life through literary 
men; they are interpreters of those large divine 
truths which lie back of every great literary develop- 
ment. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns is a profound study 
of the poetic temperament and of its relations to life ; 
Stedman’s ‘ Victorian Poets” is an interpretation of 
an intellectual movement of an age, and as truly cre- 
ative as any other form of literary production. 

Turning from the critics, the poets and writers of what 
is known as the ‘‘art school” come to mind. Keats, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, and their compeers, repre- 
senta drift and tendency as real as any other in this age. 
They are not solitary voices, nor are they alien spirits 
in our later literary development; they voice a real 
hunger for beauty and are the leaders of a real move- 
ment toward its conquest. The reaction against 
Puritanism is stil: incomplete; it is not a reaction to- 
ward worldliness—that is, toward conventionality and 
conformity to low material standards; it is a reaction 
from the partial to the whole, from the rigid and 
arrested movement of mind to its free, healthful and 
harmonious expression. Matthew Arnold has said that 
Puritanism locked the English mind in a dungeon; it 
is rather true that it led the English people 
through a deep defile in the mountains from 
which only a single star was visible, the polar star of 
righteousness. That staris not less clear to us than to 
the Puritans, but it is no longer solitary; a whole 
heaven of moving constellations has swept into our 
vision. We see the star of righteousness as clearly as 
ever the Puritan saw it, but to our visionit is the center 
of a universe that shines out in a divine revelation of 
beauty around it. The Hebrew tendency, which the 
Puritans represented, is not lost; it is only being sup- 
plemented by the Greek tendency. The note of unrest 
clearly discernible in the poets of the art school, and 
in Arnold and Clough, is the expression of a lack of 
harmony in the age; it is the recovery of that har- 
mony, however imperfectly, which these poets are 
striving after. The Greek thought is clearly defined 
and sharply outlined ; he came naturally into the pos- 
session of this harmony, because he had but a single 
world to set in order. We have a deeper and more 
Jifficult problem; two worlds lie in our vision and art 
cannot turn its face away from either. I do not forget 
that Milton gave us an earthly and Dante a heavenly 
paradise, nor do I forget the immortal faces on the 
walls of Italian palaces and churches when I say that 
Christianity has not yet found its highest expression 
in art. Christianity must give us the key-note of the 
new harmony. 

But there is a deeper tendency than those that have 
been mentioned in literature of to-day. Walt Whit- 
man and Zola mark the extreme limits of a profound 
and healthful movement. Whitman cannot convey to 
us 8 large, imaginative conception of the magnitude of 
the continent by enumerating the cities which lie be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, but is it not sig- 
nificant that the imagination follows fast upon the 
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track of commerce and finds even the centers of trade 
habitable and suggestive? Whitman cannot poetize 
the baser interests and lower pursuits and more ma- 
terial occupations by setting them out in blank verse, 
but is it not significant that poetry no longer turns 
away from the meaner walks of life, is touching 
even the smoke above our dreary manufactur- 
ing towns with the glow and color which be- 
long to the highest heaven of beauty? Zola in 
the gutters of Paris is not edifying, but is it 
not significant that the imagination finds some 
thing even in the basest and the vilest? The novel, 
the characteristic literary product of our age, deals 
directly and solely with life, and the avidity with which 
it is read, the thousand forms which it takes, show 
where the real interest lies and indicate the 
lines along which it will drift. The deepest tendency 
of literature is toward the study and interpretation of 
life in ita widest and deepest experience. This is 
an old tendency slowly working its way down from 
the highest to the Jowest forms. In the magnificent 
trilogy of the Agamemnon of .Eschylus, or in the 
equally noble trilogy of (i ljipus of Sophocles, one 
feels the atmosphere of elevation, proportion, and re- 
pose which inspire these noble works; but there is 
not a character in them who has not stepped into the 
serene world of art out of the anguish and dust of the 
lower world ; not a sentiment that was not first in the 
universal consciousness of Greece ; and even the form 
of the drama may be traced back, step by step, to the 
rustic festival and the most obscure rural life. This 
age is intensely practical, in that it sees the interior 
union of all knowledge with life; and literature be 
comes more and more the voice of that universal ex- 
perience which is born of the contact of the soul with 
the universe within and around it. 
Prorgsson Tt 
The topic submitted to our consideration this even- 
ing is as tothe drift of the age. But when 
to religious thinking, the query arises at once whether 
we have any right to say tnat we are drifting. The 
query is a very serious one. I want to know whether 
the movement which I feel about me and beneath me 
is merely a movement of surface currents leading 
me where I know not whither, and to leave me I know 
not where. For myself, I have no question that there 
is no drift in this age or in any age. I believe that 
God’s Spirit is never absent. Looking back, I see that 
the Spirit of God is enthroned in all the centuries. 
Men have questioned in other times, just as we are 
questioning to-day ; but God has kept a steady current 
in all the good thoughts of men, leading them whither 
he would. I believe that the Spirit of God is at work 
in this generation, and that we are under a strong, 
steady control ef the living God. I have no question, 
no doubt, as to the outcome of the doubts of our 
day. These doubts are not flippant and careless. 
They are the doubts of an sage seeking for the 
truth. The thinking of our time, religiously, is a 
serious thinking. And, by the very conditions of 
the age, it requires honest answering. The age 
puts some very serious questions to the church. 
It says to the church, especially in its scholarship, 
‘* We shall not want anything from you until you can 
say what is true to your convictions.” And the church 
should have nothing to say until it can say just the 
right things—say nothing that doeg not carry the force 
of a truth and aconviction that is based on knowl- 
edge. We are taking up some of the most vital ques- 
tions ; men want, of those who are honestly and ear- 
nestly at work in their investigation, results; and the 
honest scholar of to-day must often say ‘I cannot 
answer as yet; the age wants from mea full, and able, 
and aroundly aflirmative answer, if it wants anything 
at all.” I reverence those men of our time who are 
the calm, patient scholars, who are quietly doing their 
work, and who are holding back their last word until 
they can say with strong and serene assurance, ‘‘ We 
believe because we know.” More than this, the relig- 
ious thinking of our time is the outcome of the work 
of the church. (The great problem of to-day is to 
find in the zdea of Christianity something to match 
the work which the church has been doing under the 
leadership of Christ. It has gone into every part of 
the known world; it has started up the races one by one. 
The great work of to-day is the redemption of the race, a 
work especially developed during the last half century ; 
and the problem is to find an idea, a conception, of 
Christianity which is large enough to carry on this 
work. If you look back over history you will see that, 
side by side with the doctrine of the atonement, there 
has also been some other great doctrine, or doc- 
trines, made prominent in the faith of the church 
which have cnergized and affected all its work. 
Thus the doctrine of God’s sovereignty was developed 
at a time when there was a large social and political 
work to do, and when the emphasis on that doc- 
trine was needed in order that that work might be 
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efficiently done. So I think, to-day, side by side 


with the work of saving individual souls, centered ir 
the doctrine of a personal atonement, we are develop- 
ing a large doctrine of redemption—a doctrine which 
carries with it nothing less than the redemption of the 
race. The history of mankind is the history of redemp 
tion. Jesus Christ did not first come into contact with 
the race at Calvary. ‘The religious thinking of our time 
is taking hold of the truth that history is the going of 
God to man, rather than of man to God; that the con 

trast between the Christian religion and all other re- 
ligions is, as Dr. Storrs expressed 
mon, this: that other religions represent man as 
seeking God, the Christian religion represents God as 
seeking man. We have come, I believe, at last into 
the conception that if we, as Christian men and wo 

men, in our thinking, are to reach men, we must work 
with a tremendous a/andox on the great lines of God’s 
energy and love, as he is working out from himself 
toward man. The that out the 
throne of God and the Lamb is an ever widening and 
deepening current. It seems to me sometimes that 
doubts of God’s love flowing from the incarnation and 
through the atonement have been aroused too much by 
curious questions of men. Let not be afraid of 
believing in the largeness of that love ; let us commit 
ourselves to it that, in the spirit of that love, we may 
reach down and reach out everywhere where 
wants & man. 

The religious thinking of our time, then, seems to 
me to be profoundly serious. 
thoroughly honest. It seems to me to be the neces- 
sary outcome of the church; and it seems to me 
to be a work that commits itself to the energy and 
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work of God, as he is going out after man. Now, 
what do we want different from this? I do not 


assume that we are to reach the final truth; I do not 
know why this age should reach the last word any 
more than the ages that have gone before; but these 
are our conditions. Can 
we be any to 
be? What we do but 
work with our of God, with all 
What can we do but join him? Let ustry to go down 
below what we call the drifts of things, the currents 
that cross each other, into the deep, steady, eternal 
current where God gives guidance, and where Gd sup- 
plies the flow, and we shall make it betuer and 
worthier for men to live when we have done our work 


on the earth. 
be that ‘‘ worthy and irrecoverable dis 
coverer,” Master Henry Hudson, sailed into New 
York Bay on his famous voyage to find a northwest 
passage to Caina, he is said to have given vent to his 
first and only emotion in these remarkable word 
** See! there!” pufting out in the same breath, 
clouds of dense tobacco smoke that in one moment 
the vessel was out of sight of iand.” Could the ghosts 
of this adventurous mariner and his tranquil Dutch 
tars stand once more on the deck of the gallant “ Half- 
Moon” and ascend the waters of the bay, even the 
stolid indifference of the Commodore might for a mo- 
ment be invaded, and the fumes of his pipe grow 
thicker and bluer as there should burst his as 
piring gaze the spectacle of that mighty span without 
a prop that makes two cities one. He might not un 
naturally set it down as an enchantment of the red 
men, or a dangerous contrivance of those ingenious 
and wicked Connecticut Yankees, who so cruelly put 
upon the simplicity and innocence of his uncffend- 
ing countrymen. But the modern man is too wise to 
wonder. Standing on the footpath of the completed 
bridge that marks another triumph of King Man in his 
march to omnipotence, he will open his mouth no 
wider than to let a halting ‘“‘ very good” escape, as he 
reflects that perhaps before another 250 years have 
rolled around men may be treading the viewless air, or 
walking on the deep, and that perchance some later 
Hudson sailing through the clouds may graze his 
deep-falling anchor on the top of a sunken tower. 

The Brooklyn Bridge, like the Adirondack railroad, 
gets its name from the region it is intended to make 
accessible. Not that there is any resemblance between 
this great wilderness without an inn and the vast 
hunting ground of the north. The guides of the city 
of churches are good peace-loving ministers, not those 
rough quarrelsome fellows that infest the woods. 

As far back as 1865 William C. Kingsley, a large 
owner of real estate in Brooklyn and Long Island 
generally, conceived the project of a bridge, fixed 
the termini for it, and employed an engineer to draw a 
plan and make estimates. During the severe winter 
of 1866-7, when scores of impatient business men often 
spent more time amid the ice floes of the East River 
than at their desks in the city, a bill for chartering 
the New York Bridge Company was introduced in the 
Legislature. The charter, which was granted late in 
April, 1867, fixed the capital at $5,000,000 (with power 
of increase), $3,000,000 of which was subscribed by 
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ing an addition of five feet to the height of the bridge. 
Mr. Roebling origiually estimated the cost of the 
| structure at $7,000 000, and «f the land approaches, 
ete., at $3800 000, and thought the work could be 
completed in five years. Subsequent changes in beight 
and width, and some unforeseen ¢ ecring difficul- 
ties in building the tower on the New York side, to 
| gether with other necessary alterations, ete have 
| swelled the total cost to over $15 000 OUD. 
The course of the bridge is a straight line from near 
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the junction of Fulton and Main Streets, Brc oklyn, to 


Chatham Square, New York, near the City Hall. The 
line strikes the Brooklyn side just north of the Fulton 
Ferry #1 p, and crossing the river at a slight angle 


jown stream meets the New York bank at the foot of 
Roosevelt Street. But the e the 
plans was not permitted to see the first sto In 
the summer of 1809, standing on a pier of the 
Fulton Ferry slips, g the ation of the Brooklyn 
tower, the fending timbers were so thrust back by an 
rush his foot. He 


Ilis son and suc- 


nyiugeer Wii made 


ne laid. 

while 
fixir 
incoming ferry-boat as to catch and 


died sixteen days later of lockjaw. 


cessor, Washington A. Roebling, has since superin 
tended the work, directing its progress much of the 
time from his house on Columbia Heights, from a win- 


dow of which he can view the structure. He has not 


been able to give to the work his personal oversight 
since 1872, when he contrac‘: d the ‘‘ caisson” disease, 
.vm breathing the compressed air of the caisson in 


constructing the Brooklyn tower. 


Briefly described, the bridge consists of two immense 
stone towers extending v74 feet in the air, between 
which ‘hangs the ponderous span. Reporters have 


a knowing smile for everything, but ordinary mortals 
are expected to betray becoming astonishment when it 
is said that each of these 


was lowered into 


tremend 
the ¢ 


box. 


is masses of solid 
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diving bell, with the sides inclining slightly outward. 
The dimensions of the top were feet by 172, and 
| 22 feet thick, the timbers composing it being fastened 
together with powerful through bolts, and all the joints 


and seams filled with ;‘tch. The sides were eight feet 
thick at the top, tapering down to eight inches at the 
bottom. 
ments connecting by doors. The 
with iron and mace air-ti 

several courses of stone were laid until mass sank 
by its own weight to the bot of the river. Com 


pressed air was then f into the bel], and work 


The interior was divided into six compart- 
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whole was lined 

wooden box 


ght. Upon 


this 

the 
ym 
reed 
men were sent down to begin the work of excavation. 
And thus slowly but steadily the great tower was 
lowered to its foundation, 45 feet below the surface. 
There were wrought-iron shafts in the roof of the 
caisson, through which the earth and stones could be 
taken out. When the required depth was reached the 
caisson was filled with concrete and left alone with its 
burden. This work lasted until the middle of Mirch, 
71. Two months, however, were lost by a $15,000 
tire in the caisson. A similar 
sunk on the New York 


was built and 
ie. The difficulties were 
iacreased here, however, by of 
quicksand, which made it necessary to sink the caisson 
to the solid rock, seventy-eight feet below the high 
water mark. 

At the height of 11 
each tower is divided 
avenues 31} feet wide. 
feet, above which the full towers rise thirty feet higher, 
to a point where huge iron plates rest as a kind of 
saddle for the play of the cables supporting the bridge 
and running back to the anchorages on either side. 
The Brooklyn tower was finished in May, 1875, and 
the New York tower in July, 1876. 

The anchorages which hold the wire cables are lo 
cated 930 feet inland from the towers on either side. 
They are solid masses of stone 119 feet by 132 feet at 
the bace, rising 90 feet above high wter mark, and 
weighing 60,000 tons. At the bottom of each anchor- 
age are four huge cast-iron plates, one for each cable, 
164 feet by 174 feet on the surface and 24 feet thick, 
and weighing 46,000 pounds each. Into this plate are 
fastened parallel iron bars which pass through the 
solid masonry about 25 feet, to the face of the anchor- 
age, where they are attached to the four cables which 
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support the bridge. These are four bunches of wires 
laid parallel and bound together by a wrapping also of 
wire. They rest upon the heavy iron saddles at the 
top of the towers, and sweep with a long, graceful 
curve back to the anchorages and across the river. 

Each wire is alittle over one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness and there are over five tuousand of them in 
each cable, making a bundle 15; inches thick. In 
order to lay the wires straight and parallel it was 
necessary to sub-divide the mass into skeins, or strands, 
which were first laid and bound separately and then 
united. Each cable contains 19 strands of 278 wires 
vach. These bundles or parcels formed a continuous 
wire rope, nearly 200 miles long, which was carried 
from anchorage to anchorage back snd forth 278 times. 

The anchorages sud towers having been completed, 
everything was now built but the bridge. Twin giants 
stood facing each other on the river’s banks, mute and 
estranged. Now for the peacemaker who should bring 
them together. A three-quarter inch wire rope was 
coiled on a scow at the Brooklyn landing. One end was 
hoisted up the face of the tower and carried over to the 
anchorage. The scow was then towed to the other 
side, paying out the wire as it went. The other end 
was then hoisted to the top of the New York tower, 
taken back to the anchorage and made fast. Another 
wire was carried across in the same manner. The 
two were fastened together over windlasses at either 
terminus, making an endless belt, or traveler, revolving 
by steam power through the whole distance from 
anchorage to anchorage. A boatswain’s chair, consist- 
ing of a small bit of board fastened at the four corners 
with as many short ropes, which were passed through 
a ring overhead, was secured to the “traveler” on the 
Brooklyn tower. Tue bridge was now ready for its 
first passenger. Friday afternoon, August 25, 1870: A 
knot of men on the Brooklyn tower; house-tops 
invisible for the faces; streets and docks crowded ; all 
eyes fixed on the boatswain’s chair, dangling like a 
speck from its slender support. Lush! A man steps 
out from the knot on the tower, takes his seat in the 
chair, grasps the ropes, and gives the signal. The 
engine starts and—whizz, hiss—swinging in his lofty 
cradle, the first passenger on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
Mr. E. F. Farrington, the master mechanic, speeds 
across the water. Down, down, down, he sweeps 
until the lowest point of the curve is reached; then 
up, up, upto the opposite tower. The wire bends 
and sways, but it does not break. Soon the goal 
is reached, and once more the car with its precious 
load is launched, fur the return trip. Amid the 
booming of cannon, the shrieks of the river craft, 
the shouting and cheering of the crowd, the ven- 
turesome traveler reaches his journey’s end. Twenty- 
five minutes by the watch. Now lay the other wies. 
The bridge is safe. 

From this time the work progressed with all possible 
rapidity. |The carrier ropes were soon in position from 
which the ‘‘cradles,” or platforms, for regulating the 
wires were suspended. The running and regulating of 
the cables commenced June 11, 1877, and the last wire 
was run OVer Oct. 11, 1878. It took about half an hour 
to lay one wire, and in good weather the four cables 
could have been completed in ten months; but snow 
and ice and wind and sun so delayed the work that 
not more than forty wires could be laid in a single day. 

The bridge floor, an intricate and complex frame 
work of steel, starting from the towers‘118 feet above 
high-water mark, rises by a majestic curve to the 
center of the river span, where it meets the cables. It is 
divided into five parallel avenues, of an average breadth 
of 16 feet, separated by six vertical lines of trussing. 
The outside avenues are for vehicles. The central 
avenue, elevated 12 feet above the others, is for foot 
passengers. The intermediate avenues will be used 
for cars running from terminus to terminus by means 
of a stationary engine and an endiess wire rope. 

It is a fine remark of Mark Twain's, quoting Herodo- 
tus, that nothing adds so much to the beauty of a book 
as an appendix. Weare not able at this moment to 
refer to the passage, but it is not at all unlikely that 
Herodotus, being a man of discernment, also said that 
nothing adds so much to the beauty and completeness 
of a bridge as an Opening. It just now occurs to us 
that the passage is found in his posthumous works. 

Sut this is no light matter. The glorious sun—the 
sin is always glorious on such occasions—rose, as 
usual on Thursday morning, in the east. The people 
of New York and Brooklyn rose too, and flocked in 
great numbers to the bridge entrances. Seven hun- 
dred policemen were on duty in the vicinity of the 
City Hall park and at the New York entrance to keep 
the madding crowd from polluting with unholy feet 
the sacred pavement of the avenue in the air, and to 
restrain unruly spirits. Two hundred and fifty 
officers performed similar duty on the Brooklyn side. 
Figures and language are too poor to describe the 
throngs that loyally chewed the dust all the livelong 
day in the twocities, having for the most part no further 
taste of the festivities. It was as though all the land 
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lords had gone mad at once and turned their tenants 
into the streets. People poured into the great thor 
oughfares like the rats and children that followed the 
pied piper of Hamelin. Of course peddlers drove a 
thriving trade. Silver wasked ‘‘sooveneers” of the 
bridge were palmed off on unsuspecting rural gentle- 
men as entitling the holder to admission to the cere- 
mouies in the Brooklyn station. The Fulton Ferry was 
the great avenue of communication between the united 
towns ; all day long back and forth the holiday masses 
made their way. If it wasthe Ferry Company’s funeral 
it was, like Samson’s, a glorious success. The decora- 
tions in New York, exceptin the immediate vicinity of 
the bridge, at Madison and Union Squares, and in parts 
of Broadway, were few and meager. But in the city 
of churches—well, imagine an immense hopper filled 
with thousands of flags of every size and description, 
thousands of yards of bunting, a few portraits and 
mottoes, a dozen handfuls of artistic taste, and one or 
two of patriotic extravagance. Now start the hopper 
and mix them well. [Then draw out the mixture by the 
yard and festoon it over innumerable public buildings 
and private dwellings until a prosaic waste of bricks and 
stones is transformed into a vision of fairy land, and 
you have formed a faint conception of the Brooklyn 
of yesterday. One feature only need be singled out 
for special ‘mention, since it illustrates the scope of 
American foresight and confidence. A shop-keeper 
on Fulton Street displayed in his window a picture of 
the bridge with this inscription painted at the bottom: 
“The eighteenth wonder of the world.” 

Shortly before one o’clock the President and cabinet, 
Governor Cleveland and his staff, Mayor Edson, and 
other dignitaries, seated themselves in the carriages at 
the Twenty third Street entrance of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and were escorted thence to the bridge by the 
Seventh Regiment, commanded by Col. Emmons Clark. 
The line of march was through Fifth Avenue, Four 
teenth Street, and Broadway, to City Hall park. The 
regiment marched as far as the New York tower, 
halted, faced north, and presented arms as the Presi 
dent’s party walked by. At just 2 p.m., Acting 
President Kingsley of the Bridge Trustees, and General 
Jourdan and staff, met the distinguished guests at the 
New York tower, and Mr. Arthur began his great walk- 
over. The forts at Governor’s Island and the men-of- 
war in the harbor belched forth their iron-tongued 
salutes. The river craft shrieked, the people on the 
house-tops swung their hats and cheered, and the dig- 
nified little darkey that walked at the President's side 
carried his yellow water-pail a trifle steadier and smiled 
approval. 

At the Brooklyn side the pedestrians were met by 
Mayor Low. The Twenty-third Regiment was drawn 
up along the approach, and stood at ‘‘ Present Arms.” 
The noise now became terrific. Batteries bellowed 
like mad, and every individual! little tug on the river 
seemed to have saved all its spare steam for months 
back to crowd it through a diminutive whistle at this 
auspicious moment. The bridge alone remained un- 
moved in its stately dignity amid the general din. At 
2:47 the exercises in the Brooklyn entrance began in 
the presence of nearly 4,000 people admitted by ticket. 
The president and party had seats on one side, the 
speakers and trustees on the other, and between them 
and at either hand swarmed the audience. Hon. J. 8. 
T. Stranahan presided. Mr. Kingsley on behalf of the 
Bridge trustees presented the structure to the two 
cities, reviewing at some length the history of the 
work. Mayors Low of Brooklyn, and Edson of New 
York, then responded for their respective cities. At 
this point Mr. Levy put the crowd in good humor 
by playing several national airs on his cornet, after 
which the Hon. Abraham 8. Hewitt delivered an ora- 
tion. The speaker was in poor voice, so that his 
words could not be heard far from the platform. 
Among other good things in his speech was a fine 
tribute to the character and perseverance of Mrs. John 
A. Roebling, who, since her husband's illness, has so 
far mastered the intricacies of his profession as to be 
of invaluable assistance to him inthe prosecution of the 
great work. Dr. Storrs’s fine address was frequently 
applauded, and bore the stamp of true eloquence which 
the great preacher always fixes upon his work. When 
he mentioned the name of President Arthur the vast 
audience rose, t> a man, and cheer on cheer rang 
through the building, fiading an echo in the street and 
taken up by the crowds stretching far outon the bridge. 
That patriotic shout was the most eloquent speech of 
the day. The President pleasantly bowed his acknowl- 
edgement without rising, and the speaker’s voice was 
again heard. The exercises closed at afew minutes 
past five o’clock. During a large part of the timea 
gallant army officer held a lady’s parasol over the 
President’s head, looking into his face all the time 
with an expression of rapt admiration, or, as some 
prosy fellow would say, of intense weariness. Later 
in the evening the President dined with Mayor Low, 
and at 9:30 a reception was given to him in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn. 





The orators had pronounced the bridge the most 
wonderful structure ever built, and had settled forever 
its future importance. It is said that the cables have 
visibly swelled since the speeches were made—but this 
in passing. Early in the evening the bridge was 
cleared of stragglers, and preparations were made for 
the grandest display of fireworks ever witnessed in New 
York. 

The fact that there were altogether over fourteen 
tons of fireworks set off conveys some idea of the 
mammoth proportions of the entertainment, which in- 
cluded some 750 shells, 65 ilights or ‘‘ bouquets” of 
rockets, of 50 and 100 to the flight, each rocket weigh 
ing from two to four pounds; making in all some 
7,000 pieces sent off from the center of the bridge 
alone, besides the continual torrent from either tower. 

At eight o’clock the first bouquet of rockets was 
fired. Ina moment answering showers of stars burst 
from either tower; rockets climbed the sky, and, 
having kissed the clouds, died in splendor as they fell. 
Balloons of tlaming golden light carried the Prome- 
thean fire back to heaven, dropping coals of brilliant 
hue in their fight. Like a bride shrouded in robes of 
glory woven in the sunlight, sparkling with gems of 
richest color, the massive bridge stood out against the 
deep blue sky, and in the gorgeous glow of a thousand 
lights there stood revealed shadowy wastes of house- 
tops packed with admiring throngs, piers crowded to 
the edge, the gaunt masts of ships with their heavy 
freight of wondering tars, the river heaving on its ebb- 
ing tide countless barges and tugs and steamers, each 
with its mass of upturned faces. The last rocket 
booms from the bridge and breaks in benediction over 
the scene, the steam whistles shriek, and all is over. 
Oae by one the lights go out, the tired crowds steal 
quietly away, and in the hush the full-orbed moon, 
rising from behind the walls and spires of the sleeping 
city, making its way among the silent stars, flings its 
peaceful radiance on the completed bridge. ‘‘ /'inis 
coronat opus.” 








HAMPTON AND ITS SCHOOL. 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


NHE little notch in the Atlantic coast-line which, 
on the ordinary map of reference, stands for the 
grandness of Chesapeake Bay and the waters that pay 
it tribute, calls to mind—or ought to—not only stirring 
stories of American history, but, in close connection 
with some of them, one of the most worthy if not one 
of the most important educational institutions in this 
country. Its name is‘* Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute,” and its aim is to give the Negro a practical 
education, chiefly with a view of making intelligent 
and earnest teachers who shall carry on the work among 
their rapidly-increasing and needy fellows in the South. 
It is only necessary to carefully consider for a mo 
ment the dark and threatening aspects of the Negro 
problem in this country to fully appreciate the great 
work which this school is doing; and if the readers 
of The Christian Union could only make a day’s visit 
to the Institute, as the writer did last week, and see its 
actual workings among the Negroes of all ages from 
childhood to manhood, how it is teaching them to be 
not only sensible thinkers but sensible laborers, 
farmers, mechanics, shoe-makers, tailors and the like, 
they could not fail to bring away some of the enthusi 
asm of its teachers and workers, which has carried 
them over the most discouraging obstacles, and which 
seems fairly contagious. 

The school grounds of 190 acres are beautifully 
situated on the northern shore of Hampton Roads, 
near the village of Hampton, and its entire property, 
consisting of school buildings, work-shops, farm prop- 
erty, etc., is valued at about $350,000, most of which 
is the result of private contributions. Fifteen years 
ago the Institute opened with fifteen scholars and 
two teachers ; as the result of the tireless energy of its 
principal and guiding spirit, General 8. C. Armstrong, 
it has so grown in influence and scope that now fifty 
teachers and officers are needed to take the charge of 
its nearly 600 students. 

One of the features of Hampton is its Indian de- 
partment, which, started in 1878, was the beginning 
of the great work of Indian education at Carlisle, Pa. 
In this department there are now about 100 Indians, 
boys and girls, who are taught our language and the 
ordinary studies of the school, and at the same time 
carefully trained in the working of various trades. 
Harness, tin, shoe, blacksmith, wheelwright, paint, 
and carpenter shops are in active and successful oper- 
ation. In each one the actual goods are made and 
sold; in some cases to business firms, in some cases 
as government contracts. I was told, and believe it to 
be true from specimens of work which I saw, that the 
Indians are specially skillful in the leather and harness 
work. These industrial departments are not confined 
to the Indians, but make a marked and general feature 
of the school. They are carried on by the ‘‘work 
students ;” although labor is required of all for the 
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sake of discipline and instruction, even the day schol 
ars being expected to do some work each day. The 
marked success of the industrial system is one of the 
phases of the school work that strikes the visitor forci- 
bly. During the past year there have been an aver- 
age of 140 colored students who have worked ten hours 
a day regularly, and then put two hours of study every 
evening on top of that. Part of the monthly earnings 
of these work-students are given to them in cash; the 
rest is placed to their credit, in order that when 
enough has been thus accumulated to pay their ex- 
penses they may become regular students. In this 
way they are taught habits of manliness and independ- 
ence in earning their education. The tuition of the 
school is free, but each student is charged #10 a month 
for board, including washing, clothes-mending, fuel, 
lights, and medical attendance. In addition to the 
daily labor provided for the work-students, the school 
endeavors to give each of the students in the regular 
course a certain amount of work which goes to pay his 
or her ten dollars. 

The work of the industrial branch, whether on the 
farm or in trades, is conducted on business principles 
The sawmill and wood-working factory, the gift of 
Mr. C. P. Huntington, is run at a profit. It is to be 
hoped that the readers of this meager description of 
the grand work done at Hampton may be interested 
enough to send for the Principal’s report of the past 
year, with a view of lending a helping hand. The re- 
port is full of most instructive facts, and the following 
extract from the portion on the Industrial System 
briefly describes the special needs of the institution : 


“The value of training the hand, of industrious habits, and of 
self-reliance, 4 f it that 


and the effect of i is euch 
the labor system will ever give it up 


on character, ro one 
who bas any experience with 
Per- 


haps twenty-five per cent. more student labor is required to doa 


The system is difficult and costly, but it pays in the best sense. 


given job than outside hands; the pay being the same, the differ- 


ence being in practice and in endurance 


‘* All onr indnetries are at a disadvantage for want of working 
capital, which is as indispensable as buildings or machinery. Eact 
shop should have an amount of material on hana and be able to make 
up and hold stock till it conld be sold to advantage. Each manager 
should exercise his or her trade interest, or ekill, subject, of conrse, 
to the central authority ; but putting his thought and interest in his 


work like those who are working for their own living. Now the 


central office decides on nearly every detail, having no fixed amount 
We must 


ners# as other people do, each branch being 


at ite con rol, for the work department. conduct our bual 


separate and independent, 


by itself; they are now, indeed, al] separate as to accounte, but do 


not have that separate exietence that they should have, excepting the 


saw-mill, to which was loaned last year ten thousand dollars of the 


endowment fund, at five per cent. interest. It is the largest and yet 


the simplest of all the industries, from ita complete independence, 


“I therefore appeal to the friends of the school and of industrial 
education to contribute the sum of $20,000 working capital for our 


industries, o.. which some of them could now pay a moderate annual 


interest, This would strengthen the school, relieve the undue press- 


ure and shon the 


foundation 


upon the central office estab 


ordinary business 


the industria system of this school, which, until this 


is done, willno be assured forthe future. The special task of the 


establish our departments 





coming year is 


of 


think, to complete anc 
Thursday, May 24, was devoted to the Anniversary 
and Commencement exercises of the school, and the 
occasion was a most delightful one in every way. 
Although your eorrespondeut had known something 
of TIlampton and its work before, he only needed to 
see the operations of the school, in the class-room, on 
the tarm, and in the shop; to listen to the earnest 
recitation, and the sensible address of the graduate ; to 
behold the general happy and intelligent demeanor of 
the student; and to feel in a brief but enjoyable per- 
sonal association with the ixstructors their enthusiasm 
in the work, to ‘‘ amen” heartily the words of a Boston 
clergyman, a friend of the school and a visitor at the 
Commencement. He remarked that he supposed he 
knew the workings and character of the school pretty 
thoroughly, but on visiting the ground he was bound 
to say, as the Queen of Sheba said of Solomon’s glory, 
‘The half hath not been told.” 

The morning was devoted to an inspection of the 
general exercises both in recitations and in work. The 
appearance and recitations of the Indian class, who 
were struggling to master our Janguage, was peculiarly 
interesting. The study is largely carried on by object 
teaching or by question and answer. The pupils were 
asked to describe pictures, to name objects portrayed, 
and the characteristics of those objects. In some 
classes good use is made of a sort of game of cards on 
which are written simple questions and their answers- 
these are distributed and are read by the pupils, the prop 
er answer in response to each question. 

Another class that excites great interest in the visitor 
is the Kitchen-garden, in which the little Negrochildren 
of the primary department sre taught the rudiments of 
housekeeping ; indeed, not only the rudiments, but 
even the most perfect details. One characteristic of 
the Negro, especially of the smallest children, is great 
self-possession. It was extremely amusing to see these 
little ones—the boys in long aprons, the girls in caps— 
armed with brooms, and provided with beds, bedding, 
dishes, table linen, etc., going through the evolutions 





of house-work and serving a meal, all in the politest 
and most dignified manner possible. 

Of course, as has been said, the main object of the 
school is to prepare yonng colored men and women to 
teach the ignorant of their own race. 
after a pleasant lunch, provided by the school for guests 
and visitors, of whom there were a large number, the 
graduating exercises were held in Virginia Hall, one of 
the several handsome buildings of 
tute. A class of thirty-five forty 
uated, to devote themselves largely to teaching. 
What their work and life is to be for some time to come 
the audience were enabled to partly foresee by some 
of the addressea and papers which they listened to 
with interest. For of the ten speakers of the afternoon 
only two were of the graduating class; the rest, with 
one exception, were young graduates of the school 
who told in a graphic way their experiences in rea! 
life, and pointed out the practical lessons obtained 
therefrom. This is a feature which Yale and 
Harvard, Amherst and Williams might advantageously 
weave into their Commencement Day. A little less 
theory and a little more experience would be an at 
tractive alteration. The exercises were pleasantly 
varied by admirable singing under of 
one of the graduates, who is the le 
Jubilee Singers. 
with all their peculiarities, as only Negroes can sing 
them, and with the power of a hundred or more voices, 
was more stirring than can be imagined. Not the 
least applauded speech was that made in his native 
tongue by a Sioux Indian and interpreted by an Indian 
boy. He had the boldness (which was doubtless en- 
vied by some of the clergymen present) to say in the 
course of his brief but pointed remarks, ‘‘I am going 
to say a few words to you, and 1 want you to listen to 
me.” 
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DAMP HOUSES AND 

By CuHaries F, 
HE first essential of a healthful 
site upon a porous, well-drained soil. 
ness is a source of constant danger. 
in ‘‘ Punch,” advised his 
gravel,” was a true philosopher. 


CELLARS. 
ENG 


home 


WINGATE, SANITARY NEER 


is a dry 

Damp- 
The physician 
who patient ‘‘to live on 

A foundation fact of sanitary science is the rela 
tion between ill-health and moisture in the soil. Dr. 
Chadwick, the sanitarian, relates 
that a country physician once took him to a declivity 
near his house, and pointing to the mist hanging over 
the valley below said to him, ‘' Where that mist is 
thickest I find of my patients, it 
where damp and malaria most prevail.” Pettenkeffer 
has shown the effect of the pressure of the sub-surface 
currents of water in forcing into 
our cellars and dwellings. This pressure is so great 
that ordinary foundations and 


} 
oglish 


eminent Ex 


most as settles 


underground air 


house walls cannot 


resist it, while the underground air is rendered unfit 


for breathing by dampness and 
pollution. 

Rooms uext the ground should under no circum. 
stances be used as sleeping apartments. 
don house of the best class Dr. Richardson 
sixteen servants sleeping in a basement. In 
York this objectionable custom is also common. 
lar habitations are forbidden by all sanitary laws. 
use & basement for living purposes is but little better. 
If the authorities who have cleared out the cellar ten- 
ants of Baxter and Mott Streets would inspect some 
Murray Hill mansions, they might find alarming cases 
of neglect of hygienic laws. 

It has long been established that soldiers in barracks, 
or other persons living on ground floors, are less health 


other sources of 


In a Lon 
found 
New 
Cel- 


ful than those occupying upper floors, yet many pe: 
ple prefer to occupy basement rooms. 

Dr. his sketch of an 
‘“‘Hygeia,” planned to have the houses built upon arch 
ways, so as to escape all ground dampness. Consump 
tion, that great scourge of mankind, is largely depend- 
ent upon damp houses. The fact that ten thousand 
more females than males died of this 


tichardson in 


disease in the 
United States in 1880, and that the inortality was great- 
est in small towns and in agricultural districts, points 
unmistakably to the influence of damp dwellings. 
Every dwelling should have a cellar, at least under 
the occupied portion. English-basement houses are not 
desirable unless provided with an air space beneath 
the kitchen floor. It is surprising to find so few good 
cellars anywhere. Prof. Chandler declares that ninety 
per cent. of the cellars in New York are unwholesome, 
and my own experience would confirm this statement. 
The old fashion country cellar, with its musty atmos- 
phere, lack of ventilation, and decomposing stock of 
vegetables, has been well described by Dr. French in 
the Massachusetts Health reports. Mrs. H. M. Piunk- 
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SA ARE DORR PORES sazacsl 
the same reports, also contains a vivid picture t 
places, and should be printed as a tract for g ‘ 
reading. The old fashioned brick or cobble ston 
paving for cellars is no protection against ground 
or moisture forcing its way into the dwelling. ( 
crete flooring or Portland cement is preferable 
even these will not absolutely keep out damp u 
coated with asphalt. Prof. Chandier recommends 4 
flooring of ordinary bricks dipped in quid as] 

| and jaid on their edges, with a similar coating above 

Everything which promotes dry rot, as ¢ tined and 
Stagnant sir expos to variati f temperature 
rendered foul by any imy y; Where 
mould or fungi grow, sunlight and pu are la g 
and should be supplied. 

In most houses there are ample openings for cellar 
air to rise into the living rooms, either thi cracks 
left in the flooring by carpenters, or plumbers in ru 

| ning their pipes, or through elevator shafts, dumb 
waiters, etc. As the living rooms of the house are 
warmer than the cellar an upward current is promoted 
into them. The open safe-wase pipes, intended t 
carry Off any leakage from basins und other fixtures, 
are another means of exit for cellar air. The ends of 
these pipes should closed, either with paper 
preferably, Will tain sheet f mica, to exe de th 
air, and yet not to afford any resistance to a desce 





column of water. 


Every cellar should be amply vent 


kept tight. It should also be frequently whitewashed 
and not used for storing ashes, garbage, and rub! 
generally. Professor Chandler’s advic that every 
householder should once a month nspect tl ndition 
of his cellar, is wise. 

Furnaces which heat the foul air of cellars, and con 
vey it to the parlors and chambers above, are among the 


most potent agencies for evil. 


In many houses it is customary to wash 


cellar walls and flooring with a hose at interval 

This is a bad plan, as it takes a long time for them to 
become dry, and thus dampuess is encouraged. Cellar 
drains arecommon, and usually connect with the sewer 
They may have a separate trap, but this cannot be de 
pended upon, because of its liability to evaporate 
Such drains should never connect direct with the 


sewer unless the trap can be automatically fed by the 


waste pipe from the refrigerator, wash tubs, or other 


source. The same principle applies to all traps which 


are liable to become dry from rare use. In Baltimore 
and Philadelphia it is usual to find cess-pools directly 
under the house, in which the sewag tored up for 
an indefinite time. No su irrangement should he 
permitted, nor any under-ground drain below the 
dwelling, wherever it is possible to avoid them 

lt is important to have the ground in ce)lars cleared 
of refuse which may accumulate during the houss 
construction, such ss shavings, plaster, mortar, ashes 
or animal matter, before laying coucrete ring, and 
care should be taken not to lay lead supply or waste 
pipes so as to be imbedded in such substances, which 
may promote corrosi 

The melted ice from refrigerators should never be 

| allowed to soak into the ground, as ften done 
| from the risk of soil saturation, nor should refrigerator 

waste pipes connect with any drair slorieg garbage 
or vegetables in cellars is never to be approved A 
better method is to burn the f er to prevent any 
supply accumulating. Leaky gas meter ul bn 
guarded against Servants’ water closets ought not t 
be placed in cellars, as the y cannot be kept clean, and 





; . 
ideal city, 


rarely have any supervisor White they WHYS CON 


taminate the cellar air. 
} 


If yards and areas are well flagged, or covered with 


concrete, with proper drains for carrying off rain, there 





| is little risk of soakage of water into the soil, and great 
| er surety of a perfectly dry site. Fiower beds and 
| grass plats placed close against walls, especially on the 
northern side of buildings, tend to create a dampness 
unless properly underdrained. Dampneas is very fre 
juently caused by the house being ata lows eve 
than the neighboring yar I cas ecia 
provision must be made to exe I andi melt 


ett’s paper on ‘‘The Health of Farmers’ Wives,” in | 


snow. 


EXPERIENCES 


HINTS, QUESTIONS A 
[The editor of thia department will 
gestions, and experiences for thia colwms 
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I wonld like to say to “Old Su r r al al 
that I use the same ingredients as recom 4 
op Cleay-Starching for ‘ 
ent proportior I ave used it for cevera!l yea und neve 
have s'resss in the clothes It 310 
Prussian blue, one half oun f ‘ acid, pulverized 
add one quart of soft water A few cents w Ipply it 
for @ year, as one teaspoon fi t pt f at of water 
I learned little new in the u es arching, exce] 
adding soap to the starch. I should like to know what d 
of soap was referred to, but dou he necessity of 1 1 
dirt that would rul it the starch might better be take 1 
out in the washing. M. § 


The articles on starching were prepared for the 
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have not yet attained perfection by study and experience, 
not f r the few who are eo fortunate. Soap is not added to 
the starch for the purpose of extracting dirt, but in order to 
make asmoother mixture. Starch is not soluble in cold water, 
as is well known by every one who has used it, and the ad- 
dition of a little soap helps the water to hold the grains of 
starch, and thus allows its moreeven distribution in thecloth. 
The soap also contributes a little toward the gloss, which is 
principally to be secured by friction and pressure. 

Another *‘ Subscriber” says she finds a patent crystal for 
liquid blue which she likes, a five-cent box of it making six- 
teen “ounces of good bluing, which does not streak the 
clothes. 





We desire to stiffen some home-made antique lace, which we have 
made for curtains ; object to starch, as we think it rote goods when 
allowed to remain in the fabric fora lengih of time. Can any one 
inform us of a substitute for starch that will not impair the goods? 
What is usce by manufacturers to stiffen their material? E, Mc. 

Starch of some sort is almost universally used by manu- 
facturers for stiffening goods, although some of the gums 
sre also used; as gum arabic, gum tragacanth, ete. Starch 
js niide from, or rather extracted from—for it is a constitu- 
ent part of vegetable life—a great variety of plants and 
fruits. Corn, wheat, potatoes, rice, borse-chestnuts, palms, 
yield a large amount, and it would be difficult to teil from 
what source the starch used in your laundry is derived. It 
is said that most of the so-called wheaten starch is made from 
rice. The microscope wou'd reveal the origin to an expert, 
for the starch granules of different plants differ both in 
magnitude and form. There is, however, but little difference 
in the use for stiffening purposes of any of the pure starches, 
aud we see no reason why the goods should rot or degenerate 
in strength more quickly when stiffened with one kind than 
when another is used. There are some people whe prefer to 
use @ paste made from one of the gums—gum arabic is gener- 
ally preferred—but we fiad no especial advantage in it. 

Some time since in the “( iery ” column I noticed a statement like 
this: “A teacher, who had become fatigued with the cares of schoo!, 
found traveling for atirm a pleasant and profitableemployment, and 
the company found her expenses mach ligh! er than those of a gentle- 
man doing the same work.” 

I should like to ask these qnestions, hoping to receive information: 
Ie the business such that any one could take up? How much traveling 
does itrequre? Whatis the business? What is the salary, aside 
from the expenses paid? Wishing to learn more of it, but desiring 
to bave my name uvpubiished, 

Yours respectfully INQUIRER. 

Lee, Masa. 

This experience has elicited many inquiries to which we 
are unable to give any definite answer. The experience 
was merely a hint indicating that there isa line of employ- 
ment open for women of peculiar capacity as agents or 
travelers for commercial firms. 





Can you suggest any locality within easy reach of New York city, 
on the seashore (Long Island preferred), where persons who have 
neither means nor inclination to patroniz? fashionable resorts can go 
for needed rest and recuperation’ The requisites are simply a 
healthful locality, salt water, and sand, with facilities for reapectable 
board. Any hints you can give wiil be appreciated. 

Yours truly, L. C. R. 

We should be glad to know of any such places and to for- 

ward the address to our inquirer. 


Inquiry is made for @ recitation called ‘‘The Torment,” 
and for one entitled ‘‘ Yeast.’" A poem called ‘‘ Baby in 
Church” is also asked for, and a song called ‘‘ The McGreg- 
ore’ Gathering.” 








Our Young Lolks. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 
By Mary A. P. Sranspury. 
T was opening-day at the Academy. The regular 
chapel-services were over, and we were waiting 
while our seats were assigned us according to our rank 
in scholarship. Nearly all the last year’s boys and 
girls were there—except, indeed, the fifteen graduates, 
whom we missed from the front row—and there were 
many new faces, some eager and self-confident, others 
wearing a timid shrinking expression, the tell-tale of 
stifled home-sickness. Oae by one the names had been 
called and their owners had responded. At length, 
‘* Jasper Langley,” said the professor’s clear, incisive 
voice. There was a moment’s pause, and from the shad- 
ow of a pillar in the extreme rear of the room rose an 
odd, misshapen little figure—the head of a youth of 
fifteen or sixteen set upon the narrow, humped shoul- 
ders of acbild of ten. As the new-comer walked slowly 
up the long aisle, between a double row of curious 
gaz-rs, his own eyes cast down and a red flush burn- 
ing in each thin cheek, I could think of nothing but 
the white captive in an Indian story I had once read— 
‘* Running the Gauntlet.” 

The seats usually allotted to the boys of the school 
proved insufticient for their accommodation, and several 
had already been placed in the girls’ division. It 
seemed a crue] mockery of fate that set Jasper Langley 
at the elbow of Lily Barton, the prettiest girl of the 
Academy. But, as if the physical contrast had not in 
itself been enough, the spoiled little beauty, with a 
swift, involuntary lifting of her round shoulders, and 
pout of her red lips, moved to the farthest limit of her 
seat, in evident desire to ayoid her new neighbor, Poor 





Lily was more thoughtless than intentionally cruel ; 
you; and beauty, so rich in themselves, are often in- 
tolerant of lack in others; but with the morbid sensi- 
tiveness cf the deformed the boy saw and comprehend- 
ed the gesture. In an instant he shrank away in his 
turn—a look of sharp pain in his face, mingled with a 
bitter, almost defiant humiliation, very sad to see. 

Instinctively I glanced at Margaret Lee—‘‘ Queen 
Margaret,” we used to call her—the dearest, noblest 
girl in all the school, and proudest too; with that 
grand, fearless pride which could have gone to death 
rather than stoop toa mean act. Tears were trembling 
on her long lashes, her cheeks flamed, and her sweet, 
firm lips were pressed tightly together, as if to hold 
back the indignant words that struggled behind them. 
When we were dismissed from the room, I saw her 
pause at the professor’s desk, speaking in a low, 
earnest tone. He bowed, asif in assent to a request, 
aud I fancied—what the next morning confirmed— that 
she had begged to exchange seats with Lily Barton. 

““May I walk with you, Margaret?” I asked, as we 
donned our hats and wraps that afternoon. 

She stooped to kiss me—she was tail for her sixteen 
years—and whispered hurriedly, 

‘Not this time, May dear; you will understand 
why.” 

She went out of the door with a quick step. 

‘* Miss Margaret! called handsome Ned Gray after 
her. ‘‘Aren’t you going to stay and arrange for our 
archery match?” 

“T cannot, Ned,” she answered. Jasper Langley, 
who was slipping cuietly away, looked up at the sound 
of her voice, and as he did so she gave him one of her 
rare smiles like sudden sunshine. 

‘‘Nobody needs an introduction at school,” she 
said to him in those clear tones of hers which always 
commanded every ear; ‘‘and since I learned your 
name at ro!l-call, I have imagined that you are one of 
our new neighbors in the cottage in the grove. Father 
told us that a Mrs. Langley had taken it.” 

The boy’s face flushed, but the weary, hopeless look 
it had worn brightened into something like pleasure 
as he answered ° 

‘‘ Yes, that is my mother. There are only we two.” 

‘My mother would have called, but she has been 
ill,” Margaret exolained. ‘‘It will be so pleasant to 
have the cottage occupied again. And I shall always 
be sure of company for the long walk—that is, if you 
don’t mind.” 

In the rush of feeling which overpowered him, the 
boy turned away his face. Margaret seemed not to 
notice his silence. 

‘*Tt is lonesome sometimes, you know,” she went 
on, ‘‘ especially in winter, when the darkness comes 
on so early, and none of the others go with me nearly 
all the way.” 

The boy looked up at her with all his soul in his 
eyes, and even the most thoughtless among us realized 
that an almost sacred comradeship was sealed between 
the two, and the whole power of ‘ ()1een Margaret’s” 
prestige in the academy set to guard the poor un- 
fortunate from slight or insult. 

As the weeks passed, we found that Jasper’s infirm- 
ity was only of the body, and that mentally he was 
strong and mature even beyond his years, mastering 
his task with ease, and showing a breadth and grasp 
of thought which astonished teachers and pupils alike. 
Shy and reticent with the rest of us,to Margaret he 
seemed to show all his heart. From her we learned 
the little we knew of his history. His parents had 
been of Eaglish birth, his father dying just as the first 
symptoms appeared of the dreadful disease which had 
blighted Jasper’s life, and leaving his wife, with broken 
health and narrow means, almost friendless in a 
strange land. Mother andson had been all in all to each 
otker—she inspiring his earlier studies and jealously 
guarding him as long as she was able from an appreci- 
ation of the full extent of his affliction. Perhaps the 
revelation had been all the more bitter when it came, 
because it partook of the nature of a shock. Jasper’s 
one ambition now was to educate himself so that he 
might not only cease to be a burden upon his mother, 
but be able in some way to assist her. 

Most of the pupils of the academy were generous 
enough not to begrudge to the deformed boy prize 
after prize of scholarship which rewarded his faithful 
effort. However, as the school year drew to its close 
a bitter jzalou3y of his success grew and rankled in 
one heart at least. Herbert Archer was a boy of brill- 
iant mind but reckless disposition. It had been his 
custom to redeem many days of mischievous idleness 
by afew of hard work at the end of each term, when 
he would pass his examinations with tolerable credit. 
Asa motive to more persistent effort, his father had 
made the gaining of a certain rhetoric prize by him 
the condition upon which he should receive the gift of 
a beautiful sail-boat, on which he had set bis heart. 
Herbert had really worked dilligently, and his only 
formidable rival was Jasper Langley. But a few days 
remained before the decision was to be made. Jasper 





had obtained permission to remain in the library for 
an hour after school in order to consult an encyclo- 
pedia for some data desired in the preparation of his 
theme. Tlie door, standing ajar as Herbert passed with 
two or three companions, disclosed the little figure of 
the boy, with paper and pencil in hand, bent Jabori- 
ously over the great volume. Herbert was in an 
irritable mood, following upon an unexpected failure 
in recitation, and the sight seemed to throw him into 
a sudden rage. He flung open the door and strode 
hastily into the room. 

‘* See here, fellows!” he cried out in a voice hoarse 
with passion: ‘‘the miserable little sneak, coach 


ing away for dear life! It's a burning 
shame foe a crooked thing like that, good for 
nothing in the world, to slip in here, worm- 


ing himself into the good graces of the teachers and 
making off with all the prizes under the very noses of 
his betters! Let’s put him out!” 

He advanced with clinched fist, but a hand on his 
shoulder arrested him, not so much by the strength of 
its grasp as by the irresistible power of the spirit be- 
hind it. Margaret Lee stood there, her face a wonderful 
white flame of anger, yet so clear and free of all self- 
consciousness that it seemed to have in it something 
like the Divine wrath with sin. Herbert, as if literally 
shriveled in the blaze of her eyes, turned and slipped 
through the door to which she pointed, for she had 
not uttered a syllable. 

Jasper threw himself along a bench, shaking with a 
tempest of heavy, tearless sobs. Margaret knelt be- 
side him, vainly trying to draw away the thin hands 
with which he had hidden his face. 

‘* Jasper, Jasper!” she entreated, ‘the is not worth 
this. D>not mind him.” 

‘*No, no,” he moaned, at last, ‘‘I do not mind him, 
but it is because he has spoken the truth—‘a crooked 
thing, good for nothing in the world!’ That is what 
he said, and it is true.” 

‘*No, itis not true. [tis adreadful thing that you 
have to bear, but, Jasper, God knows about it.” 

‘That is the worst of it, Margaret,” answered the 
boy, ia a low, defiant voice. ‘*‘ Margaret, do you think 
God can be good and have made such people as I am?” 

‘‘ Jasper,” said the girl solemnly, ‘‘ if there were only 
this one world I should be afraid to think. But not 
now! Jasper, this bodyis not you. It seems to me 
that, perhaps the best thing, the greatest thing, that 

“God could give anybody to do would be to show how 
true end noble a soul like yours may grow, even while 
itisin prison. And, Jasper—afterwards—I do not 
know how to say what I mean—but I think some 
people will be ever so much happier than others even 
in heaven. Jasper, I do think, I really believe that, in 
your place, I could trust our Father and not be 
afraid!” 

There was a little silence, and the boy raised his 
head. A strange peace had come into his face. 

‘* Twill go home now,” he said gently, and the two 
went out together. 

It was Herbert Archer, after all, who won the prize, 
and perbaps the only one of all his schoolmates who 
sincerely rejoiced at the result was the boy whom he 
so cruelly wounded. 

Jasper did not return to school. A startling letter 
came to Mrs. Langley, one day, from a London solici- 
tor. Her husband’s elder brother had died childless, 
leaving Jasper sole heir to his large estate. They 
sailed immediately for England, and as years passed 
the memory of the deformed boy faded almost entirely 
from the minds of those who had known him go 
briefly. Oaly to Margaret Lee came, at rare intervals, 
a letter with a foreign post-mark, whose contents 
evinced the growth of a noble, patient, even cheerful 
life. 

Poor Margaret! The years brought her many heavy 
and unexpected burdens. Her father lost all in an 
unsuccessful venture, and, discouraged and dispirited, 
did not long survive the wreck of his fortunes. Upon 
Margaret, the eldest child, fell the task of caring for 
her heart-broken mother and young sisters. Oae by 
one the dreams of her girlhood were laid aside, while 
she adjusted herself to a round of uninterrupted toil. 
Her life, however weary, was not without its compen- 
sations. In relinquishing many a happiness she gained 
the blessedness of ministration. 

At thirty, with her mother at rest and the last sister 
gone to a happy home of her own, Margaret found 
herself practically alone in the world, and with the 
burden of care for others—grown sweet in the long 
wearing—at last from her shoulders. 

It was then that to her, in her turn, there came an 
Eaglish letter writt:o in a strange hand. Jasper 
Langley was dead, and his will named her his sole 
legatee. Tahisletter inclosed another, sealed, and ad 
dressed in Jasper’s hand-writing to ‘‘ Margaret Lee.” 

** When you read this, dear Margaret, you will be glad to know 
that 1 am ‘ away’—no longer ‘in prison.’ Yet my captivity has not 
been dreary. I have had great light in my darkness. 

‘“*My mether is gone. I am the last of my race, and there is none 
to be wronged if I do what I will with my own, So] have dared to 
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My income has much more than sufficed for my 
I can trust 


give yon all I have. 
needs, and the property has accumulated in my hands. 
you with it—you wiil know how to use it for the best. 

“* There is only one thing more to eay. It has long been my dream 
—for I have known for years that I could not live to be old—that 
sometime, after I was gone, yon might come here for your home. 
I have fancied yeur feet passing along theese garden-walks whose 
flowers I have loved, I have seemed to see you resting under these 
trees, or passing from room to room, brightening all with the eweet 
presence which I remember eo well. It has been, as I said, a dream, 
but if you can see your way to make it come true, I think I shal) 
know it and be glad—even in heaven. 

**] will not try to tell you what you have been to me. 
know sometime. 

** And now, may God be with you, forever and forever! 

“ JASPER LaNGuLey.” 

A strange and beautiful surprise awaited Margaret in 
her new home across the sea. All the furnishings, and 
as far as possible the surroundings of the house, had 
been modeled after the most careful study of her tastes, 
aided by a rare and delicate intuition where certain 
knowledge had been wanting. In garden and conserv- 
atory her chosen flowers were growing. no the 
shelves of the library she found the books she loved 
best; from its wails looked down the faces of the 
great and good men and women of the past whom 
she had learned most to revere. In the very tapes- 
try of the walls and covering of the furniture her 
favorite colors were blended. Wherever she turned, 
within or without, she felt the tender ministration 
of an invisible hand. 

She is not alone in the great mansion—the ances- 
tral home of the Langleys. Children’s voices make 
music through the stately rooms, and little feet pat- 
ter up and down the heavy, winding stairs. From 
Hospital and Refuge Margaret has chosen, not healthy 
and beautiful li ones, for whom happy homes 
are easily found, but those whom accident of birth 
or subsequent misfortunes have rendered outwardly 
unattractive. Tenderly she labors to develop the 
lovely souls disguised by bodies crippled and de- 
formed, finding in the words of the Master, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to the least of these ye 
have done it unto me,” at once her inspiration and 
reward. 

So the bread which the young school-girl cast 
upon the waters hasjnot only returned to her ‘‘ after 
many days,” but, like the fisher-boy’s loaves at Gali- 
lee, it reproduces itself for the cheer and sustenance 
of other lives. 

And in heaven, Margaret believes, a glorified spirit, 
strong and beautiful, ‘‘ knows it, and is glad.” 


You will 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
7 F I had a fairy wishing-cap on I should have you all 
here with me in a minute. Iam sailing in a beau- 
tiful boat on a broad river. On one bank are hills 
rugged with rocks, yet green with the rich foliage of 
p!nes and cedars,and the young leaves of maple, and oak, 
and all the various trees of our Northern forests, with 
a plentiful sprinkling of the white blossoms of the dog- 
wood. (a the other side are gentle slopes covered 
with grass whose superb color and softness no dyer or 
weaver can rival. Oa these hillsides sre handsome 
houses, surrounded with all the attraction that the 
most skillful gardeners can compel nature to produce. 
Over all is the glory of a sunshine not lessened, but 
rather increased, by reflection from great masses of 
white clouds changing every minute into shapes and 
positions more and more beautiful. You would be 
happy if you were here, would you not? I hope so; 
but perhaps you would be like the two or three people 
who are sitting near me, not looking at any of the 
lovely things about them, and openiog their 
mouths only to grumb-e at the ‘‘cold wind,” or the 
‘*slow boat,” or their ‘‘miserable breakfast.” They 
are worse off than if they were blind; then they 
would see nothing, now they see everything disagree- 
able and their eyes are closed to all the good. I must 
tell you of Eddie D. He is not that sort ofa person. A 
few weeks ago a tiny splinter of glass, from some bot- 
tles which he was watching fly to pieces under the 
stoning of some boys a few feet away from him, 
struck his eye. He said it did not hurt much, but it 
destroyed all that the eye is good for, and as the body 
never wants anything useless about it the eye has had 
to be taken out. But Eddie is not at all miserable 
about it. He thinks he shall do very well with his one 
eye, and I know he will see a great deal more with that 
one eye than some people do with two. He has borne 
all the pain and deprivation so far very cheerfully, and 
some of his friends think he does not realize the mis- 
fortune which has befallen him. Well, it is a good 
thing if he has learned so early to realize his blessings 
before he realizes his troubles. 
Corry, Pa., May 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I am a little girl seven years old, I want to be one of your nieces. 
I have jast begun school and am learning to write. Papa has taken 
The Christian Union a long time, and mamma and I begin to love it 


’most as much as he does. I have no brother or sister, but papa 
brought me two little gold-fish from Cincinnati. One of them was 





so happy in the sun one day that it jumped out of the water, and 
mamma found it ’most dead on the floor. The next day it died and I 
buried it behind my playhouse. I am getting tired, so good bye. 
Ciara E. H 
It is too bad the little fish met with such a sad end. 
You aee, he did not know that his home was so small. 
If anybody should put you on a tiny island you would 
have to keep stiller than you would like. You have 
learned to write very well for so small agirl. Next 
time you write make your last name quite plain; will 
you? I am not sure about one or two of the letters. 


MIDDLEVILLE, MICH, 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

THANK YOU FOR THAT CARD YOU SENT 
ME. I THINK IT WAS A PRETTY CARD. 
I AM JUST GETTING OVER THE MEASLES. 
I HAVE GOT A SISTER THAT IS JUST OVER 


THE MEASLES. MY SISTER IS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. MY SISTER'S NAME IS 
GRACIE, AND I HAVE GOT A BROTHER, 


AND HIS NAME IS BENNIE. 
NORMAN H., P. 


Well, that is one disagreeable thing done with ; and I 
am glad you have safely passed through it. I once 
knew a little boy who was taken with measles at 
Christmas and he said he did not like that kiad ofa 
Christmas gift; it was too large for its kind, and he 
would prefer a less brilliant coat and a smaller one if 
he could have his choice. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I conldn’t think of anything to do the next bour, and as I remem- 
bered that I had not written t> you fora long while I thought I 
would write to-day. 

I thank you very much for the card you sent me at Christmas, It 
is very pretty, and I shall always keep it. I haven't seen any lettere 
from Hallowe!! in The Christian Union except the one I wrote, and 
I do not think many people take it here. 

My echoo)] had a whole holiday May-day, and almost all the girle 
and my teacher went Maying. I got quite a bunch, and some only 
got two or three stems. I have hung seven May baskets this month, 
one to my teacher, whom I like very much. 

I send ten cents for Charity; l earned it myself, dusting, to help 
my mamma, 

I bave a pretty room of my own, andItryto keep it neat. I 
generally make my own bed, but sometimes mamma helps me, for | 
am only eleven years old 

We have a nice Scotch gir! Ilving with ue, and she is teaching me 
to talk Scotch ; I think it is very pretty and easy. 

Can you tell me anything new to do on Sanday? My booke and 
the other things I can do don’t last. I am afraid my letter is grow- 
ing too long, 80 good-by. 

I remain your affectionate niece, Lucy M. E. 

P. 8.—Mamma sends her love to you, and I send mine to Trixie, 


Can’t you find something to do a little while every 
Sunday for some one else? Doesn’t your papa know 
of some lonely sick person to whom you could go and 
read an hourorso? Your mamma is very ingenious, 
and I think she can perhaps suggest some good work 
for you. How would it be tomake a Bible scrap-book 
for your papa to lend to his little patients? I have 
always thought a doctor’s wife and daughter might do 
more Christ-like service than almost any one else. 


Evmima, N. Y., May 18, 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

As I am entering on my teens to-day one of the many tkings I 
would like to do is to become one of your nieces. MayI? One of 
my presenta which I got to-day ia ‘* Hospital Sketches,” by L. M. 
Alcott ; another is a lovely Bible, with references, maps, concord- 
ance, aud the meaning of proper names. My verse for to-day is 
** Rejoice in hope ; be patient in tribulation.’ 

Dr. Root is having a musical convention here; it began Tueeday 
and lasts until this evening, when he is to have a concert 

Gertie G , one of your nieces, ja avery dear friend of mine. 

I have a little brother and sister. My sister Daisy is so sweet and 
cunning ; ehe is only one year old 


Good-bye, Auntie. KatisC, D, 


Thank you for celebrating your birthday in so pleas- 
ant a manner forme. But, pray tel] me, are you twelve 
or thirteen years old? Strictly speaking, you should 
be twelve, for the day you complete your twelfth year 
you enter on your thirteenth, but your letter looks as 
if you must be at least thirteen. Your verse is a beau- 
tiful one to speed you well on your new year. God 
help you to make it a part of yourlife. My love to 
Gertie. 


“Tue Brirp’s Nest,” March 20, 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you very mach for the lovely Christmas card you sent me. 
It was one of the prettiest I received. 

I am very much interested in the Writing Desk, and read nearly 
every letter. I wonder how many of the cousins are membera of the 
C. L. 8. C.? I joined last October. We have acircle of nine mem- 
bera, meeting once & month at our home, ** The Bird's Nest,”’ and 
we calithe circle **The Bird's Nest Circle.” I enjoy the atudies 
very much; especially astronomy, which we are atudying this month 

The Wilmingtor. Conference met in Cambridge last week, and Dr. 
Vincent waa one of the epeakers. After hia speech he called ail the 
members of the C. L.S C., tothe Primary Room of the chura@b, and 
gave us a very nice talk, telling us about Chautauyjua, and what de. 
lightfal times they have there. 

We have a Sunday-school of nearly three hnndred, and use the 
* Berean Leeson Leaves ;” and Iwantto ask if you knowof any 
good that the Leaves would do after we are through with them, 

Please give my love to al! the cousins, and be sure to save some 
for youreelf and Uncle Perseverance, 

Your loving niece, ELLen Lovise C. 

Possibly some one of the cousins being in a remote 


place would like the ‘‘ Lesson Leaves.” If so, I will 








forward to you their address. The C. L. 8.0. is a 


grand institution. Iam glad you saw Dr. Vincent. 
= Picton, May 10, 1883, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little Canadian girl ten yearsold. I 
and liked it very much 

I have two brothers, and did have a baby sister, but she died In 
Chicago. My youngest brother is only two years old and can aay 
almost everything. Weare living at 
move in our own house soon. 


fed to live in Chicago, 


grandpa’s now, but expect to 
We will have a lovely lawn to play in 
and papa says perhaps he will build me a play-house / 
was the 19th of April, I got a rubber 
and a pen-knife. 

My cousin Winnie wrote 
as Minnie M. B, 


My birthday 
cloak, and a blue toilet-set, 


to you, and you put her name in the paper 


I go to school and am going to try the promotion examination in 
July. Grandma likes to read The Chrietian Union very much, and I 
know she wil! be » irprised if she sees my letter In the paper, as she 
does not know I am wr g it. 

Your loving niece, ETHet MoM, 


I am sorry such mistakes occur in names, but if you 
knew what trouble the printer has to read the writing 
we give him, we should always praise him for his suc- 
cess and never blame him for his few mistakes. W 
and M can be made very much alike. 





CHARITY'# REPORT. 


. $546 a 


Previously acknowledged, 
Clare Smith, : : ° ° ‘ 1 i 
Lucy M. E, - : ‘ ° 
Julia M. M , Secretary of Miseion Band, Southing 
ton, Conn., 4 B . 6 69 
In Memory of Mrs. D. L., . ; . ; ° ; 22 
Total . ° ° . ° e 564 32 
Affectionately, AvuNT PaTIENOg. 
BIBLE STUDIES 
No, 45 
Something that occurs great variety In different parte of the 


wor'd. It is found inthe East Indies; in Abyssinia; in Bohemia ; 
in Saxony, Corawall, Aberdeenshire, Brazil, Peru, and in Connecti- 
cut. That which was known to the Hebrews was most highly prized 
by them, and probably was brought from Ethiopia or Cush. It his 
been known by two names, one of two syllables and one of three. 
A great Mogu! had one in hie poseession that was worth upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. 

The Bible associations are with a class of men honored of God, and 
of the Hebrew nation ; with an individual whose name means “* favor- 
able hearing,” and with a great body of the ish people; with 
& precious memorial that ia minutely described by a Jewish historian . 
with a proud king of Tyre; with heavenly wisdom, and with the 
New Jerusalem, I connect it with rich embroidery and gold and 
gems; with the Roya! Arch Chapter ef Masons; with several ancient 
superstitions, and with tokens of love and friendship, 

What is it? 

By what other name called ? 

With what class of men was it 

With what individual, and what Israelitiah body? 

To what memorial do I allude? 

To what Jewish historian ? 

What proud king is meant? 

Give the Bible references. 

How is it associated with the Royal Arch Chapter ? 

To what superstitions do I refer? 

To what love tokens ? F 


leraelit 


aseociated ? 


Burae Sura, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO, 42, 


Window. Early, a narrow elit or aperture. Later, covered with 


varnished cloth, oiled paper, transparent horn or shell, isinglase, 
marble, etc. Ths painting represents Jupiter scaling the window of 
Alcmeua, 

The Bible references are 

Is. liv., 18; Ix., 8; Joel il., 9, Jer. ix,, 213 Gen. vi., 16; vill, 6 
xxvi., 8; Josh. ii., 15, 21; Judy. v., 28; 2 Sam. vi., 16; 2Kingsix., 3 


Prov, vii., 6; Acta xx., #; 2Cor. x! Dan. vi., 11 








PUZZLES. 


A wonder and a myatery ; 





Whence comes and whitber goes 
Is what nobody knows 

The riddle of eternity, 

My next is often very queer, 


Ite origin is plain 
’Tis hatched in folly’s brain, 
And to the female heart is dear. 


My third the peasant and the tar 
soth may justly claim. 

My whboie tl 

« Of something known b 


e Indian name 
th near and far, 
Bes anv Dorotnyr 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW NAMES, 


1T. Roche. 2. E. Larned. 3. U. S. Speer. 4. 1, L. Cashel. 5 
E. Schuler. 6 8.8. Yules. 7. C. E Murry. 8. A. T. Sultan, 9 
U.P. Shore. 10. A. R. Case. . N. C, Hoar 12. E. A, Gam- 
mona. 13. L.A. Pool. 14. UV. G. Meaney. T. A. Crosse. 


FBank May 
FYU ARE WORDS 
A country mentioned in the Bible, 
An old name for a lady. 
To leave out 
A girls name 
A irney 
A flower 
A heathen divinity 
A plagu M. B. H. (No. 2 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 10 






Charade.—Tranefigurat 
Beheaded Rh .-—Fair—air aid—aid edge, wrain—pat 
proay— Rosy; late —at mea at. bland 
Diamond Puzzile.— I 
MET 
MA ! A H 
reat AaA Ss 
raiiasy4 
H A ‘1 
N 


Anewers received from B. L. H., Frank May 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON; 


This is anniversary week. Itis noticeable that the 
Unitarians hold devotional meetings each morning, be- 
ginning Monday and closing Saturday, in the Hollis 
Street Caurch. The Congregationalists bunch their 
meetings into one day, Wednesday, beginning with 
devotional services, led by D. O. Mears, D. D, fol- 
lowed by the reports of the six societies which represent 
the denomination, and with short addresses all by 
clergymen. The oratory of anniversary week is not 
what it was sforetime. Indeed we hardly have ora- 
ators. We have numerous excellent speakers, male 
aud female. From colonia! days Boston has had re- 
nowned orators of a national reputatioa, some of whom 
have been the peers of the world’s greatest orators, 
but now that Wendell Phillips does not appear in pub- 
lic, Robert C. Winthrop, who gave an eloquent ad- 
dress before the Bible Society on Monday evening, is 
the only living representative of the old-time orator. 
But the loss is probably more than compensated by 
the large numbers of neat, terse, interesting, accom- 
plished, and effective speakers. 

At the regular meeting of the Congregational Club, 
which was held instead of the accustomed annual 
festival in Horticultural Hall, on Monday evening. 
Reuen Thomas gaye an interesting and instructive ad 
dress on English Congregationalism. The topic was 
not the choice: of the speaker. He was selected to 
treat the question as an English Congregationalist who 
was invited to these shores to fill a commanding pulpit, 
and who has thrice been requested to return to his native 
land. He remarked in opeuing that English Congrega- 
tionalism is the most American thing in English life; 
and if it were not it would be worthy of our consideration 
simply as being Eoglish. Three names alone—Milton, 
Cromwe!!, and Hampden—are sufficient to give dig- 
nity and historic renown to any body cf men; and 
from their day down English Independence, ecclesias- 
tically aud politically, las always led the van of 
prcgress ; the churches being continually strengthened 
and purified by their antazonisms as well as by their 
affiaities. Their antipatbies against State churchism 
have always been strong forces in their ranks. It is 
only within fifty years that Gothic architecture was 
tolerable to them, and not till recently have chants and 
anthems been introduced into church services. To get 
free from the narrowness and stupidity which the old 
antipathies had engendered has been a great advan- 
tage to English Congregationalists. It has mellowed 
the conscientiousness and broadened the sympathies of 
the people. But there has been yood reason why they 
have ‘‘disliked what they don’t like, more than they 
have liked what they like.” Their watchword has 
been ‘‘ religious liberty and religious equality.” It is 
only within the lifetime ef the present Prime Minister 
of Eogland that the right to hold civil office has been 
granted to non-comformists ; the freedom of the people 
from taxation to supportState churches; the right of 
every child to be educated sufficiently to qualify him 
for discharging the ordinary duties of life: the right to 
burial in the parish churchyard ; the right to perform 
marriages in their own places of worship; the right to 
honors of the national universities without signing 
articles which implied allegiance to the Church of 
England. Buteventothis hour no Divinity Degree 
has ever been conferred by any English university on 
avy non-Episcopal clergyman. It is due in part to 
their antipathies that the young men have been ready 
on great occasions to fight the battles for liberty and 
justice and righteousness when these battles had to be 
fought; and it is due, in part, to this that the influence 
of Congregationalism has been out of all proportion 
to its numbers. 

This resistance to the State church has not only 
given it robustness and conscientiousness, but it has 
clarified its vision and directed its sympathies. Our 
English brethren are controlled by three generic ideas: 
the spirituality of the church of Christ; the absolute 
sovereignty of Christin the church; the all-~sufficiency 
of Scripture truth. The generic idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of Christ has prevented their acceptance 
of any endowments for the furtherance of religion, 
and has operated against the authoritative imposition 
of any creed formulated by fallible man. The Year 
Book contains “ principles of religion ” which are am. 
ple and sufficient for all purposes of fellowship, but 
disallows ‘ the utility of creeds and articles of relig- 
ion as a bond of union” and protests ‘‘against sub- 
scriptions to any human formularies as a term of com- 
munion,” yet is ‘‘willing to declare for general 
information what is commonly believed among” Con- 
gregationalists, ‘‘ reserving to every one the most per- 
fect liberty of conscience.” Whatsocver is to edifica- 
tisn is lawful, and nothing else. The church has no 
legislative power; only administrative power. 
Nothing ought to be imposed which is unnecessary. 
The door into the church ought not to be guarded 
with a brook, or a trench, or an iron-barred gate. All 
stones ought to be removed outof the way. The man 





at the door ought not to be a judge, but an elder 
brother. The English Congregationalist 1s so jealous 
of the crown rights of Emmanuel that he can allow no 
Romanist or Protestant pope to assume any authority 
in the church. Ono the question of eschatology the 
medizval interpretations are no longer possible in our 
English Congregational pulpit. Some have adopted 
the view of ultimate extinction of being, but the 
attitude of the most thoughtful men is that of silent 
awe in the presence of a mystery not fully opened to 
human reason by the revelation of Jesus Christ. This 
abstract gives the outlines of this excellent address. 
The Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus, the new pastor at Newton- 
ville, gave an address which I cannot now report, nor 
the remarks and discussions that followed. 

At the eighteenth anniversary of the Little Wander- 
ers’ Home, held last Wednesday in Tremont Temple, 
the Rev. David N. Buch gave a stirring address. Dur- 
ing the lust eighteen years the Home has sent some 
three hundred children annually to homes in all parts 
of the land. The occasion was enlivened by singing, 
and readings from Dickens and Mark Twain. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association held 
its anniversary the past week. During the year, 4,136 
have been connected with the Association. Some of 
them are not so very young. At present the youngest 
member of the gymnasium, which numbers 683, 18 
ten and the oldest seventy-six. Within the twelve- 
month 1,459, representing twenty-six nationalities, 
have registered for work, while permanent situations 
have been found for two hundred and sixty-three, and 
temporary places for four hundred and thirty-five, 
ranging in salaries from eight to eighty-three dollars 
per month. In all parts of its work the Association 
has prospered. Mr. Russell Sturgis remarked that 
thirty-two years ago, at the beginuing of its work, 
ninety-nine ministers in every hundred were opposed 
to it, but now nearly all co-operate. The elegant and 
commodicus new building now being erected by the 
munificence of Boston merchants, at the corner of 
Boylston ard Berkley Streets, is expected to be ready 
for the occupancy of the Association in the early au. 
tumn. It will contain twenty-two rooms for Associa- 
tion purposes. 

The whole number of students at Andover Seminary 
during its history has been 3,081, while 1,876 have 
graduated in the full course and 19 in the shorter 
course. Of the alumni 808 have deceased, leaving 
1,108 still living. The highest death-rate in the his- 
tory of the institution has been the past year—forty 
three. The salaries of Professor E. C. Smyth and Dr. 
Bancroft of Phillips Academy have been increased 
five hundred each. 

The Rev. Mr. Meredith’s people in South Boston are 
making earnest efforts to keep him from accepting the 
call of the Union Church in Boston. 

The Boston ‘‘ Herald” publishes some excellent re- 
ligious articles. Ina recent issue it observes: ‘' The 
very dearth of the hour is the sign that a new era is at 
hand, when that indescribable something which is 
God’s revelation through living men to living souls 
shall find fresh expression in the convictions of broad- 
ening minds, and in the unfettered affirmations of 
constructive religious thought. With a broadening 
clergy and an ampler statement of truth, Christianity 
will enter upon a richer development than it has yet 
reached among us.” It says, ‘‘'The center of interest 
in the religious press still continues to be the new 
theology, and The Christian Union is coming forward 
ably, as its recognized expounder.” OBSERVER. 








THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The meeting of the Congregational Club, Monday 
evening, May 21, was unusually interesting. It had 
definite purpose before it. That purpose was to set 
forth the moral condition and needs of the city, and to 
consider ways and means for its moral and spiritual 
improvement, Thechief paper of the evening was 
prepared and read by Deacon C F. Gates, President of 
the City Missionary Society. The paper gave an ac- 
count of the origin and work of the Society, together 
with a description of the methods and a statement of 
the means by which that work should be carried on. 

From 1871-1881 the city gained in population far 
more rapidly thaa in Christian force. The following 
table will set the matter before our readers : 


Churches and Ratio to Popula- 


Year. Population. Missions. tion. 

1840 4479 6 to 747 
1550 25,269 28 1 to 1,009 
1869 109,260 S4 1 to 1,30 
1979 298 9TT 187 1 to 1,599 
1889 603,501 242 1 to 2,08! 


In this table all religious organizations are included. 
In 1880 the number of evangelical churches and mis- 
sions was 188, of which the services of 38 were eon- 
ducted in a foreign language. From 1880 to 1882 we 
have made no relative gain. One reason of the present 
state of things is the tremendous set-back received in 
the fire of October, 1871. Since that time the popula. 





tion of cities has increased faster than ever, till they 
now contain about one-seventh of the population of 
the country. In view of the need, and in full recogni- 
tion of the power for good or evil which cities have, a 
number of our ministers and leading laymen a little 
more than a year ago formed themselves into a City 
Missionary Society, which is now duly incorporated 
uoder the laws of the State. The Rev. J. C. Arm- 
strong, who had been a successful pastor at Lyons 

ville, near Chicago, was appointed superintendent, and 
entered upon his duties in August last. Asa result of 
his labors four churches (two of them German) have 
been formed, several Sabbath-schools organized, and 
plans set on foot to secure preaching and cottage 
prayer-meetings in various neglected parts of the city. 
The line of work is threefold: (a) the gathering of new 
churches in portions of the city where they will soon 
come to self-support; (4) the strengthening, by grants 
of money, as well as by sympathy and advice, of the 
weaker churches; (c) the establishing of a Mission 
House, with reading-rooms, kindergarten, 
industrial schools, rooms for temperance meetings, 
etc., in addition to distinctly religious services, in the 
midst of the worst parts of the city. In this last branch 
of work the Congregationalists hope by and by to re- 
ceive the aid of other Christian bodies, and in the 
meantime are seeking to call one of these model mis- 
sions into existence. 

A very pleasant feature of the meeting was the 
prompt subscription of seven gentlemen present of a 
thousand dollars each for the work this year. This 
sum will be greatly increased by public gifts from 
members of the club and from the churches, to which 
appeal is now to be made. 

Another method of Congregationalism which has 
been introduced here quite recently, through the estab- 
lishment of branch chapels, was described in a very 
excellent paper by Prof. Curtiss, who has shown as 
much skill and zeal in this kind of work as in teaching 
Hebrew. These chapels are connected with some one 
of our stronger churches, and are aided with money 
aud personal labor till they are able to go alone. 
Three such chapels are now connected with the First 
Caurch. Each chapel has its own pastor, its separate 
organization, and its regular services. The ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are administered in 
these chapels, but all church-members here received 
are reckoned members of the mother church. Last 
year the First Church erected a house of worship for 
one of its branches at an expense of nearly £13,000, and 
it is expected that this branch will socn take care of 
itself. The Union Park Church, Plymouth, and New 
England Churches have chapels under their care. 
Professor Curtiss gave an admirable sketch of the 
methods hitherto followed, and insisted that this spe 
cial form of evangelization should be done by the 
churches themselves rather than by the Missionary So 
ciety. Chicago is often criticised at the East for its 
failure to contribute as much as Boston to Home and 
Foreign Missions. If brethren would remember that 
we have to build our houses of worship, and look after 
an increasing population as nearly heathen asa Euro 
pean population can be, they might be inclined to 
exercise a little mor: charity toward us. 

The City Missionary Society wants $30,000 this year, 
while the chapels the different churches are proposing 
to erect will cost nearly or quite as much more. Mr. 
Armour of the Plymouth Church, and of packing-house 
fame, has purchased a large tract of land in one of the 
haunts of ignorance and vice, where he intends to ex 
pend several hundred thousand dollars for the benefit 
of the crowded population near. The demands for 
Christian work are far in excess of our ability to meet 
them. If there is a mission field on the continent, or 
in the world, it is here in Chicago. To cultivate it as 
it should be cultivated would require the wealth of 
Creesus, and the wisdom and zeal and faith of an 
Apostle Paul. 


parlors, 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly is now in the eighth day 

of its session at Saratoga. It is a large assembly, 
numbering with its attachés nearly six hundred mem- 
bers. The most important business of the Assembly 
has already been concluded, and two more working 
days will probably complete the docket. 

Dr. Hatfield, who has been Clerk as far as the mem. 
ory of man goeth back, was very properly made the 
Moderator. His thorough acquaintance with the rules 
and habits of an Assembly and his gentle firmness 
have made him one of the best of presiding officers. 
His responses to the various salutations made by rep- 
resentatives of other religious bodies have shown him 
fully equal to the occasion. 

The reception of delegates from the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church was a matter of peculiar interest. We 
were curious to see whether Dr. Wm. Brown, of Fred- 
ericksburgh, who has been a loud trumpet against the 
Northern Church, would, in his address, still sound the 
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same martial notes, or whether the courtesies of the 
time and place would embarrass him. Dr. Brown was 
Chairman of the Southern delegation, Dr. Hoyt of 
Nashville, and Mr. Joyce, of Louisville, being his col- 
leagues. Dr. Brown's address was a model of careful- 
It was from beginning to end, every 
word being weighed and every sentence moulded with 
The old w blast was 
d not the ear, and 
strain of amity was mingled with it. At one point the 


ness. written 


discrimination. ir 
i {Fon 
al otlend 


miniature that « 


doctor was (to use & seaman’s phrase) taken all aback. 
He was giving the reasons against organic union. 
** Would you like,” ssid he (if the General Asssmbly 
should meet at Lexington, \ ‘to have the Assembly 


resolve to pay a visit of respect to the graves of Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson?” The Assembly shouted ‘** Yes, 
Yes!” Our Southern brethren evidently think that 
we have the same bitterness against them which they 
They cannot understand that the 
war is with us athing of the past. Dr. Hoyt and Mr. 
Joyce followed Dr. Brown with a more pronounced 
tone of union, to which the Assembly heartily re- 
The delegation left the Assembly with a 
prophetic notion of organic union in their 
action of the Assembly, declaring 
now established the mutual 
imputations on Christian character, 
uitline. The matter 
of the so-called “ Higher Criticism” was brought up 


have against us. 


sponded. 
floating 
minds, which the 
relations as 


withdrawal of all 


fraternal on 


has doubtless made even clearer in 


by overture from five Presbyteries, andcommitted to a 
special committee, who reported a deliverance warn- 
ing all pastors and teachers of the danger of promulgat- 
ing crude theories and unproved speculations tending 
to overthrow faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
This report was adopted with a hearty enthusiasm by 


the Assembly. You may be sure that all tampering 


with the authenticity or truthfulness of the Scriptures 
by Germannikins will not be endured in the Presby 


terian Church. The causes of Home and Foreign 
Missions received their usual 


the meetings connected with the reports and discus- 


share of attention, and 


sions on these points were crowded and full of 
interest. The trial of Dr. W. W. McLane for 
heresy in accepting and teaching Bushnellism was 


he having appealed directly from the 
Presbytery of Steubenville, which had suspended him. 
Dr. McLane is a young man of fine parts, and won the 
esteem of sll with whom 
Assembly. If the Assembly had tried 
demmed him, it would have been with great tender 


expected, 


he came into contact at the 
him, and con- 


ness of feeling toward the man himself. It so happened, 
however, that he withdrew his appeal, convinced, I 
think, that the Assembly would have solidly sustained 
the Presbytery in the matter of the incompatibility of 
Bushnellism with Presbyterian doctrine. 

The Baptist convention for Bible and missionary 
purposes is sitting in Saratoga, and yesterday a dele 
gation from our body addressed them and conveyed 
our Christian salutations. To-day they returned the 
courtesy by sending Dr. Gordon of Boston, and four 
their friendly 
and fraternal duty. It was pleasant to see such an office 


others, who very gracefully performed 


performed on both sides without any trifling joke about 
water. 
spasm in the Assembly. 
had their report adopted, in which they said the Pacific 
Coast brethren had made a generous concession of 20 
per cent. of the expenses. When the Assembly thought 
over this, they reconsidered the vote, ard sent the report 
back to the committee, instructing them to pay a// 
commissioners their whole expenses, even if the As- 
sembly should run into debt to do it. It will be un- 
derstood that the General Assembly receives money 
from the Presbyteries for all its expenses, including the 
mileage and entertainment of its members, and it was 
therefore felt to be most unjust to those brethren who 
came from the farthest points to load them with a 
heavy pecuniary burden, and that, too, when they had 
come under the pledge that their expenses would be 
paid. Itis true that those Pacific Coast presbyteries 
contributed only $900 to the common stock and drew 
$9,000! But it was reasoned that right was right, and 
we must bear the inequality for the church’s and 
for truth’s sake. 


The question of mileage produced a brief 
The committee on mileage 


The revision of the Book of Discipline has been ina 
committee’s hands for four or five years. Their report 
drags its slow length along in the Assembly as item by 
This may keep the As- 
It is a matter, 


item is read and discussed. 
sembly many days longer in session. 
of course, of no genera! interest. 


The Assembly has been a dignified, orderly, and 
diligent body, and has shown a remarkable unanimity 
in all its action. A healthy seriousness has marked 
its deliberations, and any Presbyterian would have 
been made happy to see the solid adherence of the 
highest judiciary of his church to its time-honored 
standards, and the warm zeal shown throughout for 
the spread of a pure gospel through the earth. An 
effort will be made to have the next meeting of the 


| 


| power in all our missionary work, 


reduced to a | 
a softer | 





Assembly at Denver, but as yet the subject has not 
come up. The ladies have had their interesting 
important missionary meetings during the sessions of 
the General Assembly. 


and 


They have become a mighty 
Their faith and 
zeal it would be well for us to copy. 

Howarp Crossy 
SARATOGA, May 25, 1883 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


While waiting with lively interest the full report of the 


are glad 


recent missionary conference at Osaka, Japan, we 
to note, in addition to recent revival items from the mission 
ary field, many tokens of special interest in Japan, and ac 
cessions to the churches, since the week of prayer 
Tokio, twenty-five ; 
ten ; 


to one in 
to another, six; to one in Yokohama, 
to another, twelve; and in the Methodist Mission fifty- 
All this in & 
eleven years ago, the Bible was a prohibited book ; where, in 
1872, the first Protestant church was organiz 
members. Of scarcely less interest is the cheering news of 
a good work among the seamen in Japanese ports 

The statistics of Protestant Christianity in Japan, brought 
to the end of 1882, and contrasted with those of a year ago, 
Whole 
organized churches 95, 
987, increased from 
8 ; 


four applicants for baptism. is land where, 


ed of eleven 


are as fcllows number of msisionaries 145 


from 156; 


, increased 


increased from 85; mem 


bership 4 S11; ordained pastors 4%, 
assistant preachers now number 100, aud 
fallen from to 71; 
with 4,132 pupils, as againat 101 
with 3.764 ‘pupils a year ago; the contributions of the native 


increased from + 
theological 


students have 93 Sunday- 


achoolsa now number 109, 


churches (not complete), amount to #7,540 30. This is cer- 
tuinly an encouraging statement, to which we only add that 


the circulation of the Scriptures, New Testaments and por 


tions, has reacbed the goodly aumber of 38, 456 volumes 


The Church 
Niger Mission 


Missionary Society of England reports its 
as among the most fruitful of the past year 
in the Delta, at 
most 


For substance: 
ago the 
reigned, there are now 4 000 souls under instruction, and 


Bonny and Brass, where ter 


years degraded heathenism and barbarism 
at 
some of the upper stations,the furthest being 520 miles away, 
notable conversions have occurred. Especially has Onitsha 
which six years ago was the scene of barbarous cruelty, been 
the fleld for the signal 


divive 


manifestations of the power of the 
word. 
there 


‘*Not only were forty-three adult converts 
baptized in the year: not only sre many hundreds 
attending the church services ; not only has the king, hitherto 
hostile, suddenly commanded the observance of Sunday, and 
arranged for a public service at his own court; not only has 
a leading chief been buried without the offering of human 
sacrifices at his grave; but the Onitsha Christians have spon- 
taneously visited neighboring towns to tell the story of the 
gospel, and Archdeacon Johnson, being invited to one of 
them, found 1.500 people waiting to hear him.” 

At Sierra Leone, another of the same Society's missions, a 
native pastorate, and a vative missionary society for the out- 
lying districts and islands, attest the success of the work 
The West African Native Church now 
parishes and several! out-stations 

The wissions of this Society in the Central Lake region of 
Africa make steady, if not rapid, progress idea 
the work of laying foundations is got from the fact that one 
Mr during the 
past year has been at work, among other duties, upon seven 
different languages and dialects, five of one family, and the 
other two totally different but related toeach other. He has 
collected from two to six thousand words in each, save one, 
with slight beginnings at 


embraces fourteen 


Some of 


of these missionaries, Last, of Mamboia, 


and begun on their grammars, 
translation in some. By such means, and such patient voil, 
the into the tongues of the world to 
bless the nations, and make the Dark Continent light. We 
are glad to know that this noble Society has increased its re 


does good news go 


sources, though scarcely ‘‘ half as much again” 


According to lateet news the London anniversaries were 
moving on ata high pitch of enthusiasm. There is almost 
no end of them. None, however, seem to toucha deeper 
chord than do the great missionary societies. Most of them 
come through the year with flyiug banners and incressed re- 
sources. For example, the entire income of all the mussion- 
ary societies amounts to about #7,000,000. This does not, as 
we understand it, include the Bible and Tract Societies, whose 
income respectively was $1,050,000 and $1,075,600, the latter 
including sales. 

The London Missionary Society (Congregational) in 
creased its receipts thirty per cent. and reinforced its Cen- 
tral African Mission. The Church Missionary Society ad- 
vanced its receipts to #1,100,000, and also enlarged its Cen- 
tral African mission. ‘lo this must be added, to get the total 
of Church of England offerings for missions, $610,000 to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel—a total of #1,710, 
000 from the richest body of Christians in the world. 

The Presbyterians of England their 
ceipts about $150,000. We shall not have the grand total 
for the British churches till Scotland and Ireland sre counted 
in. So that it is easy to see that the past year is without a 


also advanced re- 


parallel in the history of missions, looked at from the treas- 
ury point of view. We are happy to know that the record 
of results 1s not less cheering. Whatif Carey could have 
lived to this day! or Andrew Fuller, when he turned aside 
into a lane to weep over the rebuffs he got from Christiau 
brethren of whom he solicited funds! ‘Thirteen pounds, two 
shillings and six peuce from British Christians for the evan 
gelization of the outside world then ; one million four hun- 
dred thousand pounds now! 

Here at home, the annual report of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Missionary Sosiety, just rendered, shows an ad- 
vance of about #50,000 over all former receipts. The 
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r force has also beer argely reased, and the year 
one of progress all al the line 

rhe re ( from th r h E re to which we 
referred last month are cnhauced by a fresh installment. The 
work in Balgaria hass " Fis n iclia and Mace- 
lonia, as well as round a Samok t Sophia, the capi- 
tal of Bulgaria, and at P 13 and Gamboul «a work of 
mu t nterest is ir r rT 8 5 t it there rreat force in 
the appeal that comes from one of t native professors in the 
Institute at Samokov Ob let American Christians help us 
y their earnest prayers It is the most important and criti- 
‘al time with our nation.” 

Passing to Fuster Turkey, the good new of 
religious interest in echo and villages f a@ marked 
huaracter helps to the eering n tha e day long 
waited for has dawned n the missile f the Turkish Em- 
pire, and united pruyer of every missionary meeting 
should be that the work may spread and d till no church 
or school is left without the quickening presence of the Spirit 
Those who know what a e revival means at home 
need only be reminded that ans 1 ess but often more 
abroad 

RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS. 

—The Presbyterian General Assemt South), continuing 
ta session at Lexington, Ky., d x week discussed the 
juestion of Sabbath observa ut finally referred the 
juestio oO a8 a] I TI i and foreign 
mission fields wer por in ¢ The Com 
nittee on R ns and on Fra 4] Correspondence with 
the Northern Assembly reported that that eshonld be 
varricd on by delegates in 1884 and 1885 and afterward by 
etter. A miseunderstanding of tt n of the Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly in regard to fraternal relations makes 
4 further statement of the facts necessary At the afternoon 
session on Wednesday C. R. He i} offered the following 
substitute for two resolutions bearing cn the same subject 

Resolved, That the method of rres ence’ by ter which new 
Oi alne twe this Pre yte ani { I States and 

her churches, except the rm D ( r and e Gen- 
eral Assembly of Presbyterian ( i | i States of 
America, be extended to CRE er, W exception, however, 

le t,; cs t i’ ’ ‘ Cs 4 trie 
1eeting r ( ~ St. Y 4 2 eta 
oe es c nee tt ope 

r t may meet the approval, and ute four Pres- 
»yteries be called to this action of br a! Aseem) 

This substitute was adopted by a vote of 

but before tuking & flual vote the «ut tute 
& committee of seven to perfect the | 48 
lution D Mcliwaine's resiguat on 4s 5S 
Missions has been accepted by the Ass 


' 





Hampden-Sidney 
N 


on Satur¢ 


cepted the presidency of 


sponse to a telegram from the rthern Assembly 


that 


the 
lay w apart for 
prayer for an outpouring of God's Spirit on both churches, 
the Southern 


hour 


hour from 9 to10 aM ould be set 


Assembly telegraphed that it 





would set apart 
TI 4 mbly ad 


the same for the same purpose ihe Asse 


journed at twelve o'clock Saturday, May 26, after a barmo- 


nious aitting of ten days 
f the 


tat 


—The Synod o Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburg, luring the past 
The Rev. Dr. Ferris, moderator. The report of the 
of Trustees of the 


has 


been in session Pa., ¢ week 


Soard 


Synod showed the ct 


iurch in @ good con- 
dition financially. The report of the Sabbath School work 
of the church provoked a discussion, in consequence of the 
statement which it contained that permanent national re- 
form must be commenced t Sunday-school. When 
this sentence was stricken it the report was accepted. 
Just previous to the adjournment a message of fraternal 
greeting was receive from the Asse y at Saratoga 

£ 


P Penn., 


The Reformed Presbyterian Synod at itteburg, 











(Old School) on Saturday discussed t charter of Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls. The matter was referred to a com 
initte who we instructed to secure the granting of @ 
charter, if possible, with the amendment offered by the 
Rev. Mr. McCracken, of Michigan, requiring that the by- 
laws of the college and any proposed changes shall be aub- 
mitted to the Synod before taking effect If the charter 
cannot be secured with the amendment the committee 
will get it without it The committee appointed to con- 
sider the memorial of the Cornwallis Congregation, Nova 
Scotia, reported that the congregation desired instruc 
tions from the Syncd as to whether they should refuse to 
acknowledge immersion in water as a valid baptism. 
Dr. James Kennedy, of New York, stated that they would 
not say the form of the baptism could inval:date when the 


spirit in which it is done is right. Dr. 8 
report by stating that there 
as adminstered 
divine warrant 


loan supplemented his 
was not one element in baptism 
in the Baptist 
He, nsidered it an injustice to 


say that immersion was an invalid | of 


Church that was contrary to 
therefore, ec 





istd 
filled 


litted, 


The report 


the Presbyteries was then received and The reports 
on temperance and tobacco were subn ind the former 


tion against the 
ta 


was adopted after reaseerting the farmer pos 


use of intoxicating wine at the communion le. 


~The General Synod of the Reformed Prest yterian Church 


Pa., May 21, the principal subject for the day being Home 
and Foreign Missions. The committees appointed to exam 
ine the records of the different Presbyteries report favorably 
The report of the trustees of the Theological Seminary 
showed that the endowment fund amounted to #53, 934 T he 
present value of the investment is over 254,000. The valance 
in hand of the Board of Foreign Missior over €2 000. The 
next meeting of the General Synod will be held at Pittsburg 
the third Wednesday May. All the business of the 8yuod 
was discussed in the most amicable manner. The reports 


from the various committees were of such a nature that the 
asseinbly dispersed feeling that the future held out bright 
prospects based on the results of the past year 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
MUSICAL JOKES. 

Jesting in music is by no means so impossible or 
uncommon an occurrence as one might think, and the 
instances are many outside of the special form of music 
designated as ‘‘ Humoresken,” in which composers 
have given rein to their fancy and cracked a deliber- 
ate musical joke. An instance of this is Gounod’s 
popular little ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” too 
familiar to require any explanation further than to say 
it depicts the breaking of a Marionette and the subse- 
quent lamentations of the troupe as they bear it to the 
grave. It is, after a fashion, a musical Humpty- 
Dumpty. Another instance is the chorus of students 
in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,” who sing an elab- 
orate chorus in the form of a fugue, the entire devel- 
opment being wrought out on the word ‘‘ amen.” It 
was Berlioz’s idea in this to ridicule the methods and 
pedantry of the old school, just as Wagner had done in 
his ‘‘Meistersinger.” In Schumann’s ‘‘ Children’s 
Album” there are seversl charming instances of 
musical humor, the ‘‘ Don’t Frighten Me” and ‘‘ The 
Bear Dance” recalling themselves to our memory 
specially. Indeed, with only a little investigation into 
musical literature, one might make out quite a long list 
of examples of this kind. The most absurd instance 
of this sort we have lately read of was a pclka com- 
posed by some practical German musical hack, who 
we infer does his own cooking, from the fact that he 
called his composition ‘‘ The Egg Polka,” as an egg 
put to boil would be done to a turn in just the time re- 
quired to play this extraordinary piece through, re- 
peats and all. This was mere charlatanism, and is 
not meant herewith to be classed with the de- 
licious little musical tidbits of Schumann’s above re- 
ferred to, and which are in their way as perfect and 
finished pieces of work as his symphonies. It is merely 
mentioned as showing the extent that musical absurd- 
ity may reach. 


In our own country such examples of 
muical humor are almost unknown, for the 
very good reason that we have not, until com- 


paratively recently, had any one worthy the name of 
composer. Professor John K. Paine has, however, 
proved his right to the title in fullest sense, and also, by 
a recent composition given in Boston, has shown 
himself to be & musical humorist as well. We give 
below a description of this unique composition as the 
critic of the ‘‘ Boston Transcript” beard it: 

Mr. Paine’s ** Radway’s Ready Relief ’’ is one of the most heartily 
humorous musical jokes that we know of, The text is simply an old 
newspaper advertisement of the patent medicine. These uiterly 
prosaic words are set for four-part male chorus and bass recitative 
The music cleverly takes off both the Handelian contrapuntal and 
the modern picturesque styles, the burlesque solemnity of the writ- 
ing being infinitely comic, the whole ending with a side-splitting 
parody onthe Finale to the “Egmont,” not forgetting the little 
shrieks of the piccolo flute (the only instrument employed), The 
very*excellence of the writing and the purity of the musical form 
add another element of ludicrousness to what is, in conception and 
execntion, one of the most overwhelming bite of humor we know of 
in all¥music. 





THE ARTILLERY FERN. 


The artillery fern, or flower, as it is sometimes 
called, is a curious and beautiful plant which is not 
very generally known outside of rare collections or of 
florists’ green houses. It acquires its singular name 
from the military and explosive fashion with which it 
resists the action of water uponit. If a branch of the 
fern, covered with its small red seeds, be dipped in water 
and then held up to the light there soon commences 
astrange phenomenon. First one bud will explode with 
a sharp little crack, throwing into the air its pollen in 
the shape of asmall cloud of yellow dust. This will 
be followed by another, and another, until very soon 
the entire fern-like branch will be seen discharging 
these miniature volleys with their tiny puffs of smoke. 
This occurs whenever the plant is watered, and the 
effect of the entire fern in this condition of rebellion 
is very curious as well as beautifvl. As the buds thus 
open they assume the shape of a miniature Geneva 
cross, too small to the naked eye to attract much at- 
tention, but under a magnifying glass they are seen to 
possess very rare and delicate beauty. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei.her 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 





1. As a matter of fact, is close communion on the increase or de- 
crease among the Baptists of this country ? 

2. On what passages of Scripture do they base their close com- 
munion ? 

3. What are the two leading views held on the subject of Old 
Testament wines ? 

4. What are two or three of the beat articles or books to be read on 
each view, in etudying up the subject? L. B. B. 

1. The doctrine that baptism is a prerequisite to commu- 
pion is not as strongly held among either Baptists or others 
as it was half a century ago, but there is no marked change, 





so far as we know, in the practice of inviting only regularly 
baptized members to the communion, except in individual 
churches and by individual pastors. 2. The doctrine of what 
is called ‘‘ close communion” is based on the supposed teach- 
ing of the New Testament, that none should take the com- 
munion but members of the visible church; that none are 
members of the visible church who have not been baptized ; 
and that only immersion is baptism. 3. There is only one 
view of Scriptural wines which has any scholarly sanction, 
The notion that there were two kinds of wines named in the 
Bible, one fermented and the other unfermented, has not to 
support it, so far as we know, the name of a single modern 
Biblical scholar of eminence. The best book in support of 
that view, probably, is Dr. Patton’s monograph, published, 
we believe, by the National Temperance Society. Smith's 
‘Bible Dictionary,” article Wines,or McClintock & Strong's, 
will probably give you ail that you need of independent Bib- 
lical scholarship on this subject. 


An inquirer after truth desires, firat, to know the meaning of your 
title, ‘* Christian Union.” Please say on what. Second, if the Bible 
be true, why so many ways of interpreting its teachings? We have 
teachers who teach that baptism comes in the room of circumcision. 
Third, has circumcision anything to do with baptism at all? Fourth, 
when and where is there amy record of authority for creeds, confes- 
sions of faith, rules of or forjchurch government? Fifth, when and 
where was the first church upon earth set up; by whom and how? 
Sixth, what was theinitiatory rite? Seventh, what was the Holy 
Ghost ; a spiritual manifestation or a gift of tongues, a power to heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cast out devils, etc.? Eighth, has that power 
or gift ever been given to man since the days of the Apostles? Ninth, 
ia it right to pray for that power and will such prayers be likely to be 
answered ? Tenth, was the Old Testament written for the Jew or 
Gentile world? Eleventh, was the law given to the Jews as a nation 
without any reference to a plan of salvation? Twelfth, is there a 
chapter or verse, from the firet of Genesis to the end of Malachi,that 
will tellasinner what to do to be saved, and how? Th'rteenth, 
‘** What shall I do to be saved?" Please say in what part of the Old 
or New Testaments the way is found. It is said ‘* the way is so plain 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

AN INQUIRER. 

Your last question we put first, the answer to which you 
will find in Isaiah lv., 7. ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.” This is the first thing 
for you to do; stop doing every wrong thing; begin to do 
everything that is right ; ask yourself as Paul asked, ‘' What 
will God have me to do?” and set yourself vigorously to 
work to conform your life to God's law. In doing this you 
will soon find need of pardon for your failures, omissions and 
transgressions, and need of divine help to live the divine life. 
After you have thus entered into a life of allegiance to God 
and trust in him through the Lord Jesus Christ, you can prof- 
itably begin to study your;other questions’; not before. The 
Christian Union signifies the character and aim of the paper, 
which is to represent that great body of evangelical truth on 
which all Christians are substautially united. 


In teaching my class in physiology and in mental philosophy, we 
have, of course, the subject of the brain andthe mind, It is so diffi- 
colt for me to explain to my classes, and to myself even, the rela- 
tion of the brain to the soul, and to be able to decide jnst where 
brain Ceases and soul begins. Does the brain cease action in sleep ? 
and,1i/ #0, what prodaces dreaming? I believe that physiologists 
teach that the brain can be removed, and life be maintained. Now, 
if all the intellectual part of the brain is removed wi'l there be any 
thought? You will think, doubtless, that I onght to study these 
things out for myself. I do not have access to any library and am 
anxious to teach my Classes the truth. I do not wantto lead them 
into materialiat views, 80 in my dilemma I turn to you, who are 
daily engaged in teaching some grand truth. If you consider my re- 
quest worthy of attention, will you give me your views on the sub- 
ject? They may help some other seeker after the truth. 

m2. FP, 

STEWARTSVILLE CoLiLees, Mo. 

Science has demonstrated that the brain is theorgan of the 
mind as the eye is the organ of seeing and the ear of hearing. 
Every thought and emotion uses up a part of the brain, which 
mist be supplied again by new material through the life pro- 
cesses ; apparently also different parts of the brain are em- 
ployed in different intellectual processes, though this is not 
so absolutely clear and certain. This is all that science ab- 
solutely knows on the subject ; for the rest our knowledge de- 
pends upon what is derived from our consciousness. Some 
materialists hold that the brain produces thought as the 
liver produces bile. This view, however, has the sanction of 
very few scientists or philosophers of any school. The almost 
universal judgment of thinking men is, that the brain is an 
instrument which the mind uses as the organ is an instrument 
which the musician plays upon. The explanation of dreams 
is etilla matter of dispute, though we think that the most 
common opinion, and, on the whole, the best conception, is, 
that the dream is a mental action in the state between wak- 
ing and sleeping, when @ part of the faculties are aroused to 
activity while the others have not come in to balance and 
regulate them. 

Dr. LyMAaNn ABBOTT. 
Dear Friend and C. L. S. C. Counselior : 

I graduated in the class of ’82 and I have taken for this year the 
** Special Course” on “* Modern History.” I have this thought before 
me in my reading: I wish to ascertain the ‘* Progress of Liberty for 
the Last two Centuries,” At the very outset I am met with a diffi- 
culty. Itis this. I wanta definition for ‘* Liberty,” as brief and 
thoroughly comprehensive as possible. I have turned to passage 
after passage in the New Testament for help, and I have summed 
them up and from them wrought out this definition: ‘* Liberty is the 
perfect supremacy of Love.’ Is this general enough and yet specific 
enough to cover everything ? So much depends on a definition that 
it is of the utmost importance to have it as clear and nearly perfect 
as possible. Your analytical mind can help me, and so I venture to 
ask your aid, by letter if you can; if not by letter, through the col- 
umns of The Christian Union. Accept my sincere thanks as a Sun- 
day-school teacher for the aid you give us on our S. 8. Lesson. 

Yours with profound respect, 8S. E, B. 


The supremacy of love may bring about liberty, but is not 





itself liberty. Liberty is freedom from external restraint. 
The bird is at liberty when the cage door is opened and it 
can follow the laws of its own nature. A man may be at 
liberty to follow the laws of a base and selfish nature, though 
in so doing he will sooner or later come in collision with the 
laws of God, and suffer the consequences. Into permanent 
liberty no man ever comes, except as he rises into and be- 
comes partaker of the nature ot God, so that the outgoing of 
his own nature is in accordance with the nature of God and 
his laws; and thus all restraint is taken away from him, and 
he is able to do whatever he chooses, because he always 
chooses to do what is right. This is the ideal liberty, which, 
it is hardly necessary to say, no one has fully attained in this 
life. 


As you kindly offer to answer questions arising from difficult 
or apparently conflicting passages in the Scriptures, will you 
please state what conclusions learned men have arrived at in regard 
to the word destruction, which is used in many places in the Old 
Testament, and in some texte in the New, where sometning more Is 
implied than the destruction of the body. The word death is also 
used in a similar manner. E. W. 

Boston. 

Scholars do not agree in their interpretation of these pas- 
sages. The older interpreters regarded death and destruction 
as metaphorical terms used to indicate the hopelessness of 
the doom to which sinners are condemned; some modern 
interpreters regard them as indicating the literal destruc- 
tion of these who give themselves over to a life of sin and to 
e . oyection of the divine life offered through Jesus Christ. 

WIIl you please answer the following questions and oblige a con- 
stant reader: 1. What constitutesaJew? 2, CanaJew of to-day 
be a Christian, and still remain a Jew. G. B. C. 

Properly speaking, the word Jew signifies simply nation- 
ality ; one isa Jew who is of Hebrew descent. A Jew may, 
therefore, be a Christian. In point of fact, the vast majority 
of those of Hebrew descent are of one form of religious 
faith. The word is, therefore, popularly used frequently to 
signify a religious persuasion. Hebrew Christian would, 
however, be a better phrase than Jewish Christian. 

Will you inform me in yourcolumn of Inquiring Friends what the 
prices of the following Prayer Books are, and where I can obtain one 
of them by mail? ‘“*For Family Worship,” Part I., ‘Scripture 
Readings,” Part II., ‘* Family Prayere,’’ edited by Lyman A bbott, 
D.D.; also a general “ Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer,” by 
Professor Hopkine, of Auburn Theological Seminary, published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York City. 

WESTERVILLE, Ohio. 

‘For Family Worship” is published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, and costs $1.50. Professor Hopkine’s ‘ Liturgy 
and Book of Common Prayer” costs $1.00. 








Sunday Afternoon. 


PERSONAL CREEDS. 
Henry Warp BEgouer. 
(* HRISTIANITY is a somewhat fully developed 

_/ view of human life. From the beginning, the 
Old Testament is a record of the history of mankind, 
and of the best laws and institutions of which the 
times would admit according to the state of civiliza- 
tion. It contains the best accounts that in the infancy 
of the race could be given of the structure of the uni- 
verse and of the great moral elements of the life of 
men. In the course of time we find that the whole of 
these are made to converge on one thing—the produc- 
tion of righteousness; that is, of a noble manhood 
cleansed from all inferior passions, and made luminous 
in all the higher sentiments; the whole, according to 
the declaration of the Saviour, basing itself upon the 
one fundamental principle of love to God and love to 
man. The Old Testament declares itself to be (and 
your own examination will verify every word of it) a 
dispensation for the producing of a noble manhood. 
That is the object of it. 

Now comes the New Testament: and it declares that 
it is the whole end of Christianity to develop manhood 
to the uttermost pattern and ideal of strength and 
purity and beauty. Thatis the drift of it; and can 
anybody find fault with it? Is not that the noblest 
thing that you can conceive of—the progressive un- 
folding in every element, from the very lowest to the 
highest, of the whole human race: not of one man, or 
of any set of men, as peculiar favorites, but of every- 
body? You know that in many of our schools in 
which the accomplishments are taught they have what 
is called ‘‘ Theorem drawing.” The pattern of a pict- 
ure is cut out, and the learner lays it on a piece of 
paper and puts in the forms and colors; and then he 
has his picture. By and by a higher teacher comes 
along, and scoffs at such picture-making, and says, 
‘*That is mere mechanical copying; it is the lowest 
form of drawing. By thatmethod you never can be an 
artist. You must open your eye so that you can see 
what there is in an object, you must render your hand 
80 facile that you can catch it, and you must have the 
genius of inspiration, the spirit of bean‘+ cr whatever 
it may be called, so that you shall v the cen- 
ter of your own life.” 

The Old Testament undertook to produce righteous- 
ness by theorems. It laid down long rituals, and un- 
dertook to tell a man what he must do in this case, in 
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that case, andin the other case, and it succeeded in 
bringing about some developments of human life for 
which we should be eternally grateful. But then comes 
Christ, and says, ‘‘This living on a pattern is me 
chanical; it is the lowest form of living; and the 
weakness of man is such that it never will de 
velop the highest form of manhood. I bring you 
an ideal of what a man should be, and you are to 
work it out from within yourself, listening to the voice 
of God teaching you the truths of immortality.” 
Tbrough Christ Jesus every man is set free to think 
and feel and live transcendently higher than otherwise 
he would be inclined to live out of the impulse of his 
own soul. 

The Old Testament was a system for the develop- 
ment of righteousness on a pattern of theorems; the 
New Testament is a disclosure of an individual, vital, 
spontaneous springing forth of righteousness from the 
living fountains of motive in the individual himself; 
but the two are agreed in the direction in which they 
work, and in the end toward which they aim; namely, 
the building up of men. 

There are two ways in which we may look at the 
drift of the O.d and the New T:staments. One is look- 
ing at the instruments by which men shall build, and 
the other is looking at the thing which we seek by 


these instruments. The two are often confounded. 
We therefore hear men reiterating creeds. I have 
done something of it myself. Some men abuse 


churches ; but churches are instruments. A man may 
have a church creed; but thatis not enough; Le must 
have a personal creed. That is an authoritative thing. 
A church creed undertakes to give the philosophy, the 
doctrine, of the divine mind and the human mind; it 
is a view of the educating forces that are brought to 
bear upon men; and it may be right or it may be 
wrong; but a personal creed is what a man undertakes 
to be and to doin himself. What your aims are, and 
what you mean to be in life—that is your personal 
creed. 
Christianity may lose all its church creeds and save 
the personal creeds of men, and if these personal creeds 
are right it not be disturbed by any revolutions ; 
and I hold that the salvation of Christianity to-day lies 
in men’s personal creeds. What aman thinks he ought 

‘to be: that is a creed, I think, that will unite all man- 
kind yet some day. 


will 








THE PERILS OF SUCCESS. 
By Lyman Apporr. 

HE perils of prosperity are greater than those of 

adversity. The dangers of ease are greater than 
those of martyrdom. The gospel has suffered on the 
one side from a false and even superstitious enthusi 
asm even more than on the other from a vicious and 
malicious persecution. ©? this truth the story of 
Paul’s experience at Lystra affords 8 somewhat strik- 
ing illustration. 

Driven out first from Antioch, then from Iconium, 
Paul and Barnabas came to Lystra. The region was 
a wild and uncultured one. Apparently few Jews had 
penetrated it; so few that there seems to have been no 
synagogue there. Taul preaches in the market place ; 
an intellectual exchange, in every Grecian city, where 
any philosopher might teach what he would, so long 
as he taught nothing subversive of Roman authority. 
Among his auditors was ‘one whose peculiar interest 
altracted Paul’s attention, and indicated in the hearer 
a spiritual interest in and appreciation of the truth. 
Every successful preacher has at times singled out in 
his audience such an auditor. Paul noted that he was 
lame ; perceived his faith; and, possibly breaking in 
upon his discourse with one of those sudden tran- 
sitions so characteristic of him, perhaps using the 
opportunity to illustrate the power of that Divine 
Messiah whose resurrection was always the ultimate 
theme of his discourse, perhaps simply closing 
his discourse with this gift of healing in the name 
of his Master, called on the lame to stand upright 


on his feet;? and he obeyed. Toe wonder and 
admiration of the simple and credulous people 
knew no bounds. Tuaey believed a new incarnation 


oad been set forth in their midst. The priests of 
the city shared in the popular excitement; and it 
was With difficulty the Aposties restrained the populace 
from paying them divine homage. Nothing is more 
likely to produce a popular revulsion than to refuse 
the proffered admiration of the public. The transition 
from Hosanna! to, Crneify him! is not infrequently a 
sudden one. And thecredulous mob were as easily 
persuaded by Paul’s enemies that he was an imposter 
ag they had been persuaded by his acts that he was a 
god; offering sacrifice to him on one day, they 


1 International Sanday-schoo! Lesson for June 10, 1883. Acta xiv., 
1-18. 

® [tis to be noticed that in the account of this miracle Paul is not 
said to have made any reference to Christ. It is possible that he did 
not, and that this led to the traneference to the messengers of the 
homage due alone to their Lord; it is possible that the account, 
which is clearly far from full, may not give Paul’s exact words. 





stoned him and left him for dead almost the next, 
Happily he was only stunned;' and the day following 
the assault was sufficiently recovered to resume bis 
labors and his journeys. 

1. A great deal is said of skepticism asa foe to Chris- 
tianity ; but history abundantly justifies the declaration 
that credulity has been a greater foe. The spirit which 
doubts all spiritual truth is skepticism; the spirit 
which is convinced of what it supposes to be spiritual 
truth only by external signs and wonders is credulity ; 
and the two are of close kin to each They are 
extremes that meet. The transition from one to the 
other is easy and often rapid. Deism spread quickly 
in Roman Catholic France and took no permanent hold 


other 


in relatively educated and Protestant England. There is 
more atheism in Italy than in Germany; and probably 
more in Russia tban ineither. It would 
accord with the precedents of history if Ireland and 
the Irish should lapse from a religion of superstition 
into absolute irreligion. The age that seriously ques- 
tions everything is far more truly an age of faith than 
that that which takes everything without questioning. 
Credulity is as far removed from faith as skepticism. 
To believe everything is, on the whole, worse than to 
doubt everything; because doubt is a highway to 
knowledge, while credulity leads nowhere, but 
always in hopeless ignorance. 

2. This is perhaps the reason why Curist would 
never perform miracles on demand. Iie would not 
have the faith of his disciples rest in signs and won- 
ders. 


be quite in 


keeps 


It is perhaps the reason why he does not per- 
petuate miracles as evidences of his character and 
mission. They would afford little food for faith and 
abundant food for credulity. When he fed the five 
thousand they would have crowned him as king 
whether be would orno. When he taught them the 
following day the doctrine of self-sacrifice they would 
have none of him. If Renan’s demand could 
plied with, and a resurrection be ‘‘performed” at 
stated intervals by the ministers of Christ, the only 
effect would be to awaken wonder, not to develop 
faith. 

The church has laid much more stress on miracles 
than Christ ever did. It has made a mistake. Miracles 
are signs, but not the foundation of Christian faith, 
and it is a great mistake to base Christian truth upon 
them. 

3. The perils of seeming success in Gospel work are 
closely connected with the dangers of credulity in the 
human The real power of the gospel is the 
power of spiritual truth over andin the spiritual na- 
ture. The factitious success of the church is the power 
of external things over and in other faculties than the 
spiritual. 


be com- 


” 


mind. 


The dim religious light, and sweet sacred 
music, and magnificent pictures and statuary, pr 
duce a pleasant and ecstatic effect on the :e3sthetic fac- 
ulties, but often none on the conscience. The eloquent, 
impassioned, imaginative, dramatic address—a cathe 
dral in words—fires the imagination and even warms the 
sentiments, but often does not change the 
nor revolutionize the life currents of the entranced 
auditor. So the miracle aroused the wonder, but not 
really the spiritual reverence of the Lycaonians. Many 
a minister toils on in discouragement, thinking he is 
doing nothing, because his congregation never bring 
garlands and oxen to sacrifice to him, as ‘they do to 
his more popular brother, but doing really a far 
deeper and more powerful work, because he is direct 
ing the thoughts of men to Christ so effectively that 
they have no thought for him. They see only the sun; 
the lens is so clear and transparent that they are 
unconscious of its power and almost of its existence. 
On the other hand, many an unfortunate minister mis- 
takes the admiration which the people bestow on him 
for reverence for the truth of which he is the 
and the Master of whom he is a messenger. Garlands 
for the ministers are too often only a sign of a work 
hindered, not accomplished ; of an idolatry, not a rev 
erence and a worship. 

4 That which is true true of 
the church. Its period of greatest apparent success is 
often the period of its greatest real decline. The 
church in the Catacombs was more truly a church of 
God than the church in the Cathedrals. The Methodist 
church never did a diviner work in England than when 
barns were its only meeting-houses. It is a question 
whether the Young Men’s Caristian Associations have 
ever done a more Christly work than when they met 
about a street lamp, or in an upper loft of a commer- 
cial warehouse in London. It is s0 easy to forget the 
Christ and admire the prophet; forget the and 
admire the robe; forget the truth and admire the 
wonder. This is the peril of our time; the peril of 
prosperity ; the peril of transferring allegiance from a 
Crucified Lord to a resplendent church, from a spiritual 
life to an external pomp and circumstance; the peril 
of garlanding the oatward and visible sign, not the in 
ward and spiritual truth, without which the most 


principles, 


bearer 


of the individual is 


soul 


' There is nothing in the narrative to warrant the hypothesis of a 
miraculous resurrection, or even reeuscitation, 
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PREACHING AT LYSTRA 
By Euiry Hester NI 
| YAUL and Barnabas, as they went from city to 
H city, fared very much as missionaries do in these 
days, Some people listened and believed, some 


laughed at them, some paid no attention at all, and 


some persecuted and tried to kill ther But always it 
was the Jews who stirred up the Gentiles to trouble 
the Apostles. They would not have Christ themselves, 
and they cid not want any one ¢ t eve that he 
was the Saviour of the world. 

In one city, called Iconium, where a great many 
people were listening and belie. e Jews made a 
plan to stone the Apostles, but they fou t out and 
went to Lystra, and preached there 

At Lystra there were not many Jews, and no syna- 
gogue, so they preached in the streets of the city, and 
the market-place, and wherever the people were 
gathered together. At first there was not much atten 
tion paid to them. The people of the city had a great 
image of Jupiter which they worshiped, and they 
knew that in other cities people worshiped many other 
gods. So they went on about their business, and did 
not care much for this new God whom Paul and 
Barnabas talked about. But one poor man who sat in 
the market-place listened, and wondered if the story of 
Jesus was really true. He was a cri: , like the man 
whom Peter cured in Jerusalem his life he 
had never stood upon his helpless feet. He had given 
gifts to the idols, and prayed to them il they never 


had helped him, and he listened eagerly t story of 


this Jesus, who could not only heal the body but take 


away sin from the heart. He felt that this must be 
ust such a Saviour as he wanted, and he looked 
so eagerly at Paul that the good Apostle noticed 
him, and saw that he had faith in Jesus. So, without 
waitiug to find out anything more about him, 
he fixed his eyes upon m and called in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Stand upright o1 ’ All the busy 
people, and the careless people, turned to k at the 
poor cripple, but he only looked at Paul, and the in 


stant he heard the command he leaped up and walked. 


Such a wonderful thing had never been seen in Lystra, 
and the people were greatly excit they had 
often heard stories of their gods turning themselves 
into men and doing such things 3) they talked to- 
gether in their own language and concluded that Paul 
must be their god Mercurius, and Barnabas the zod 
Jupiter, who had come to visit them. They sent for the 
priest of Jupiter, and broug oxen, and garlands of 
tlowers, and were going to r sacrifices to the Apos- 
tles and worship them as they did their idole. Paul 
and Barnabas did not know what the y were doing, for 


they had gone into the house, and perhaps were teach- 
ing the few who real y wanted to know about Jesus. 
But they heard the notse and saw the crowd about the 
doors, and someone told them what the people were 
doing. Some men would have been pleased to be 


thought gods. Herod was pleased when the foolish 
people cried out at his speech, ‘‘It is the voice ofa 


god.” were shocked and 


But Barnabas and Pau 
lot show how sorry 


grieved. They rent their ¢ hes t 


they were that these poor heathens should 
of J 
among them and begged them not to « 
thing. They said, ‘‘We 
men like yourselves; and we want 
foolish idols to the 


the 


worship 


them instead Christ, and they rushed out 


sus 
such a wicked 


are not gods; we only 


to turn you away 


are 


from these living God, who made 
earth. And though you did not 
know about him, he has beer 


and doing you good, sending you ra 


the heaven ani 


always blessing you, 
and harvests, 
and filling your hearts with gladness.” 
foolish that 


Paul and Barnabas, ar 


The people 
were 80 they wouid s¢ 
j 


listen t 


rece 
afterwards when they found 
out they really were not gods, they were ready to 


turn against them ; sothat when some mischief -making 


Jews came over from Iconium to see what Paul was 
doing, they very easil 


him. 


y persuaded the people to attack 


They rushed upon him, stoned him, and 


when they thought he was dead they drew him out of 
the city and left him. 


Sut Paul’s work was not done yet, and while the 
disciples were weeping around him he rose up and 
went witb them to the city, and the next day he and 


Barnabas went on their journey stil! farther 


Perhaps their hearts were sad as they went away, 


but the good seed that the y had seattered at Lystra 
was not lost. A little compar f believers held to 
gether there. J am sure the « ripple must have been 


one of them, and probably many o'hers. One of them 
His good mother 
and his grandmother had carefully tanght him the 
Scriptures from the time he was a little child, and by 
and by we shall hear of him helping Paul in his work, 


and preaching thefgospe) of Jesus Christ, 


whose name we know was Timothy. 
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THE BAPTIST BIBLE CONVENTION. 


[FROM OTR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


y OR more than thirty years there has been a burn- 

ing question among our Baptist brethren in 

regard to their Bible work and the best methods of 
carrying it forward. 

Up to the year 1836, in common with other denom- 
inations, the Baptists affiliated in Bible work with the 
American Bible Society. In the Board of Managers of 
this organization there were twelve Baptist ministers 
and laymen; men of commandivg influence in their 
denomination. The time came when these Baptist 
members of the Board felt compelled to deprecate, as 
unconstitutional and unjust, acertain resolution passed 
by their colleagues in the management, excluding from 
the patronage of the Board translations of the Script- 
ures made and published by Baptist missionaries in 
the foreign field. The Society, at its anniversary in 
1836, confirmed theaction of its managers. This action 
‘was the signal for the Baptist denomination to dissolve 
all connection with thst organization, and to form, 
under the leadership of the men who seceded from the 
management of the American Bible Society, a new 
society, called the ‘‘American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety.” This organization speedily gained the enthu- 
siastic support of the Baptists throughout the country, 
and held on its way rejoicing until 1850, when a new 
discontent sprang up which caused widespread divis- 
ion in the Baptist ranks in regard to their Bible work. 
It seems that the men who led their denomination out 
from the American Bible Society cherished the purpose 
of making a revision of the Eaglish Scriptures. At the 
anniversary meetings in 1850 that purpose was revealed 
in a distinct proposition to commit the society to that 
particular branch of Bible work. The opposition to 
this movement was quite genera! and very intense, 
and in the excitement all the officers of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society were retired. The small 
but mighty minority favoring a revision of the English 
Scriptures proceeded to establish a new society 
called the ‘‘American Bible Union,” the sole purpose 
of which was to produce a new English translation. 
The denomination never officially sanctioned this move- 
ment, but up to 1860 these two societies divided the 
sympathies and contributions of the churches, and the 
divisions created by the conflict between them crippled 
and impeded the Bible work of the Baptists. 

When the Civil War came on the funds from the South 
for the ‘‘ Bible Union” were cut off, and the contribu- 
tions from the North greatly diminished, financial difti- 
culties occurred, and the Society went into bankruptcy 
after spending more than $1,600 000, for which there 
was nothing of valuetoshow. Up to 1866 the receipts 
of the American and Foreign Bible Society amounted 
to nearly $1,000,000. But its disbursements had been 
made through the treasury of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, through English Baptist mission- 
aries, and through an individual Baptist missionary in 
Europe, amounting in all to 3374 000 ; while for Bible 
work at home they had spent #103 000. A very large 
proportion of the Society’s funds had been used in its 
running expenses. From 1860 to the present time the 
fortunes of the American and Foreign Bible Society 
have been very discouraging to the few friends it has 
retained, and wecan hardly wonder at that discourage- 
ment when we read in the Society’s report for 1882 
that ninety-one per cent of the funds received oy it was 
paid for schemes or retained in the treasury, while 
only nine per cent went for Bibles. 

These few scraps ef history will make more intelli- 
gent to the uninitiated the condition of affairs inside 
the Baptist ranks. For thirty years the claims of these 
rival societies, and the widely different views of their 
supporters, have caused discussion, division, and dis- 
content among the brethren. Many and fierce are the 
battles which have been fought on these fields; noble 
and high the courage that has brought the champions 
face to face so) many times; honest and heartfelt 
and true the Christianity that has enabled 
them, after the smoke had cleared from each well- 
contested field, to join hands as brothers should, 
while they made the welkin ring with ‘‘Blest be the 
tie that binds,” before they separated to make ready 
for another charge. 

The desire to unite these opposing factions, to find 
some neutral ground upon which all could stand, some 
channel into which the undivided force of this great 
denomination might be turned to carry forward the 
Bible work in the future, has grown very strong of 
late, and finally found expression in resolutions, passed 
by the American Baptist Publication Society in 1882, 
asking the Boards of the various Baptist societies of 
this country and the Dominion, together with the 
Committee of Nine in New York, to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Conference on the best methods of uniting 
the Baptist Bible work in this country. This com- 
mittee to have power to call a General Bible Conven- 
tion, whose duty shall be to submit a plan for the re- 
adjustment of our Bible work, covering both translation 





and circulation, and to designate methods by which it 
can be done efficiently and to the satisfaction of our 
denomination as a whole. 

This Committee met in July last, called a general 
convention for the purpo-e named, and resolved ‘‘ that 
the decisions of the body should be considered morally 
binding upon the bodies we represent, and that it 
should consist of delegates from the bodies calling it, 
from the several State|Missionary Conventions or Gen- 
eral Associations, and the joint committee ask that the 
prayers of the churches be offered for such an issue of 
this endeavor as shall tend to harmony, as shall glorify 
God, and give furtherance to his most holy word 
throughout the world.” 

The place named for the meeting of the convention 
was Saratoga, the time May 22 and 23, 1883. In an- 
swer to this call, from North and South and East and 
West the Baptist clansmen rode fast, and poured like 
a flood-tide into the quiet streets of the beautiful village 
on the appointed day. 

The winds were chilling and the clouds threatened a 
down-pour that May morning, but when were Baptists 
ever known to fear the water? Undaunted by the 
chill without, undismayed by the prospect of fiery 
conflict within, the hosts gathered in the First Baptist 
Church of Saratoga at ten o’clock on the morning of 
May 22. The Hon. James L. Howard of Connecticut 
was elected Chairman of the Convention, and the meet- 
ing was opened by prayer. 

The heart must have been cold indeed that could 
have looked upon this great body of Christian men, 
drawn together from all parts of the land that they 
might learn their Lord’s will, without emotion. Many 
were there whose silver locks spoke eloquently of long 
lives of service. Many others who, in the full streagth 
of mature and consecrated manhood, are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day, and, cheering sign of 
premise for the denomination, the young “heralds of 
the cross’ were there in great force, the men who 
must soon press to the front to bear the standards, 
when the hands that hold them! now shall be stretched 
out to grasp the crowns of glory that the Master holds 
in readiness for his faithful ones. The questions to be 
brought before this notable body are far-reaching and 
of great import. Put in as few words as possible they 
are these: First. Shall the Bible work of the denomi- 
tion be done through the Publication Society at home, 
and the missonary union sbroad, or through a separate 
Bible society? Second. If through a Bible society, 
shall it be the old American and Foreign Bible Society 
reconstructed, or through an entirely new organiza- 
tion? To bring these questions more clearly before 
the convention, Dr. J. W. Sarles, of New Jersey, 
one of the foremost men of the denomination, had 
been requested to open the discussion in the affirma- 
tive, and Dr. Lemue! Moss to follow him in the nega- 
tive. 

Dr. Sarles started with the emphatic assertion that ‘‘a 
distinct Bible Society is a necessity of the denomina- 
tion.” ‘ First, on account of what the Bible is—I 
mean, of course, the inspired original. It is not a 
word, but a voice, and that voice is the voice of God.” 
He claimed the ‘‘ right of the English-speaking peo- 
ple to have the Scriptures accurately rendered from 
the Greek and Hebrew.” ‘‘ There is only one people 
in the world ready to carry out this principle to the 
utmost, and that is the Baptist. The question before 
us to-day pertains to the realization of the hopes of 
a Bible open in every word to the common people the 
world over. Never before was such an opportunity 
set before Baptists to carry out their principles. The 
first article of the Baptist faith is the Scriptures as 
the only rule of faith and practice. It will be sad in- 
deed if Baptists shirk their duty now. Upon the 
present convention turns Baptist history. Such a bat- 
tle was never fought before—it is the battle of truth. 
I appeal to the aged men of our Israel to stand firm 
for the sake of the younger men. I appeal to you to 
band together in unbroken columns in Bible work.” 

Dr. Moss spoke for the negative as follows: ‘‘ It is 
not a question whether Baptists are disloyal to the 
truth. So far as reverence of and obedience to the 
word of God is concerned, this convention is a unit. 
The question before us is one of plain business policy. 
It is not a question of philosophy, history, or arch#ol- 
ogy. Butitis: How shall we as Christian men do our 
part in subjugating the world to Jesus Christ? We do 
not need a distinct Bible society. The American Baptist 
Publication Society is ready, with the co-operation of 
the ministers and the churches, to do aJl the Bible 
work you may elect, and circulate any version of the 
Scriptures you may desire. A distinct Bible society 
would be a source of weakness. I believe in every let- 
ter and word and line of the faith to which I have sub- 
scribed. I believe that the only authority is the 
original Scriptures, but I would no sooner go forward 
in the conflict with a Baptist Bible than I would with 
a Baptist lexicon. The ‘‘ Princeton Review” years ago 
admitted that ‘‘the Baptists have now nine-tenths of 
the revisions of the Bible.” LI hold that we have ten- 





tenths, and we have only to continue the struggle on 
the same line, with the same weapons. We do not 
need a distinct Bible society, because we are sum- 
moned as part of the Christian people of this country 
to engage in a work so earnest, so urgent, that we need 
to cherish Christian sympathy toward all Christians. 
We have a work to do as men, as Christians, that calls 
for close fellowship with all denominations, and we 
should do nothing to weaken the bond.” 

Under these two banners the Convention ranged 
itself, and one after another its mighty men went into 
the pulpit, and with fiery eloquence or deep and tren- 
chant argument urged their different views. Dr. 
Evarts, of New Jersey, plead for the Word of God in 
its integrity and purity, and for the sake of peace, fel 
lowship, fraternity, and liberty demanded a new soci 
ety. Dr. Corey, of Utica, wished to extend a hand to 
every Christian brother, whatever name he bore, and 
was honestly opposed to a new society. Dr. Thomas 
Armitage, of New York, demanded unity, but thought 
it could best be obtained by delaying final judgment in 
the matter for a year; while Dr. Strong, of Rochester, 
in the name of the denomination demanded peace. 
They were sick to death of strife. All the means need- 
ed were at hand in the societies already formed, who 
had gained the confidence of the people. We need no 
new translations, no new societies. Wedo need peace 
and unity, without delay. Dr. Sampson, with a fiery 
zeal seldom exhibited in the pulpit, plead for a literal 
translation and a strict guarding of the original text ; 
and Dr. Wayland, of the ‘ National Baptist,” turned 
the pleasant sunshine of his wit upon the heated atmos- 
phere of discussion, and led the Convention by the 
pleasant path of laughter back to safer ground. He 
said he had heard of all the translations but that of 
Elijah, and that while he longed for unity, he did not 
hope for much, for even when he was alone with him- 
self he never succeeded in getting more than a very 
small majority ! 

And so the battle waged, through two long days and 
late into the night, until at five o'clock, rp. w., May 23, 
the final vote was called for. When the result was an- 
nounced by the Chair, yeas 461, nays 30, it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm beyond description. The 
evening session was one of thanksgiving and congratu- 
lation. Capt. Morgan, in behalf of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, of which ‘e is president, ex- 
pressed their acquiescence with the action of the Con 
vention, and pledged themselves to carry out its 
instructions in the final adjustment of the question. 
In the name of his associates, all of whom had cast 
negative votes, he begged tu withdraw them and vote 
in the affirmative. Loud andlong wasthe applause that 
greeted this manly action, and following their good ex- 
ample the negative votes were all withdrawn and the 
vote of the Convention was made unanimous. There 
came a time of wonderful enthusiasm, and handshaking, 
and congratulation, while loud and sweet above the 
din sounded the dear old strains of the Baptist after- 
battle hymn : 

** Blest be the tle that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 

No report of tsis memorable Convention, conceded 
by all the denomination to be one of the greatest ever 
convened by it, would be complete without a refer- 
ence to the last annual meeting, held on Friday the 
24th, of the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
which the action of the Convention practically wipes 
out of existence. Captain Morgan, president of the 
society, 8 man who has poured his wealth by the tens 
of thousands into its treasury, was in the chair. Ina 
noble, manly, Christian spirit, he accepted for himself 
and his colleagues the will of the denomination as ex- 
pressed by the Convention, and pledged himself to 
carry out their wishes. 

Dr. Thomas Armitage, of New York, made a speech 
to the Society which was one of the best efforts of his 
life. He said he had come to the Convention with a 
trembling heart. After waiting three and thirty years, 
the length of his Redeemer’s life on earth, he had at 
last seen the Man of stormy Galilee walking in majesty 
upon the wave, and in two short days all our past 
divisions and contentions are deeply immersed, en 
guifed like Simon Peter’s fears, and lo! 
calm.” 

The spirit of the men of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, as expressed in this meeting, was beyond 
praise, for it was the spirit of the Master whose sweet- 
est name is Love. 

And so the great Bible Convention of the Baptist 
brethren came to an end. By its decision the Bible 
work of the denomination in the foreign field passes 
into the charge of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, and the home Bible work into the charge 
of the American Baptist Publication Society. The 
divisions of years are healed, the great denomination 
is Once more united, and ready to go ferwar) with un- 
broken front in the grand work of cariying the word 
of God to the nations of the earth. 

Our heartiest congratulations and ‘‘God-speed” go 
With them. May their success be greater than our 


widest thought can conceive, that the name of our God 
may be glorified and his kingdom advanced. 


there is a 


May 31, 18883. 
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MAGAZINE NOTICES. 

We recently had the pleasure of seeing a coliection of por- 
traits gathered from the pages of ‘‘The Century” and 
‘‘ Harper's” which gave as much delight, urtistically, to its 
possessor and her friends as would almost a gallery of old 
masters. The collection numbered upward of sixty portraits, 
and formed a gallery of works by the niost famous of Ameri- 
can wood engravers. Its value, artistically, was, therefore, 
great, and when one considers beside the catalogue of names, 
including so many that have become famous in the worlds 
of letters, art, and science, the collection takes on an added 
value. Many of them were portraits that it would have been 
difficult to obtain otherwise, owing to the scarcity of photo- 
graphic copies or an unwillingness on the part of the sub- 
ject, or his or her friends, to have a likeness put before the 
public generally. Of our own countrymen, Whittier and 
Hawthorne suggest themselves at’ once in this respect, of 
whom amusing stories are told as to their aversion to being 
photographed, or reproduced by any method whatever. In 
Hawthorne's case we believe it amounted to a pronounced 
horror, and his friends were obliged to resort to strategy, and 
‘* take” him when he was wholly off his guard. 

In this eonnection the writer recalls a picture in the 
possession of & musical friend for many years a resident in 
Leipsic and Stuttgart, and one to whom was accorded the 
honor of an affectionate intimacy with the Mendelssohn 
family. Said she one day, ‘‘ Let me show you my chief 
treasure,” and going to her own room returned in a moment 
with a richly enameled and golden frame in ber hand, made 
shrine-like, with small folding covers. These she opened, 
and revealed a face of most exalted spiritual beauty, the 
more impressive in that the eyes were closed and the nobly 
molded head, with the face turned toward one, lay back on @ 
pillow with that sense of restfulness and peace that informs 
one without words that it is the sleep which knows no dreams 
or waking. It was Felix Mendelssehn’s face, and the picture 
was one of three, the other two being sacredly preserved in 
the possession of the Mendelssohn family. It was a copy of 
& crayon portrait sketched hastily by Hensel as his beloved 
kinsman lay in the first sweet rest after suffering, and it was 
the work of genius iuspired by love and grief. ‘‘They gave 
it to me when I came away,” said my friend, ‘‘ and I would 
part with almost everything rather than be deprived of this.” 
It was to me no reason for wonder, and it has ever remained 
in my mind as the one thing I most eovet of my neighbor, 
of allthe things that are his. The picture of Keats in the 
June number of 7'he Century is very suggestive of the picture 
above referred to, and, indeed, it, with the accompanying 
portrait of Severn, and the fine frontispiece after Woolner’s 
bust of Tennyson, has been responsible for this too prolonged 
introduction to a simple notice of the May magazines. '‘ The 
Century” with a delightful article by the young 
English writer, Edmund W. Gcsse, on “Living English 
Sculptors.’ It is nicely illustrated, and will be a treat to the 
art student and lover. Joel Chandler Harris's Southern story 
is continued, Mr. Theodore Thomas and Mr. Wm. L. Tom- 
lins appear jointly in a paper On the Training of Children’s 
Voices, Mrs. Jackson’s History of Father Junipero is con- 
tinued, also Mr. Howells’s Woman's Reason. There is also 
the mach anticipated paper by Henry James, Jr., on The 
Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, and in short, not 
to reproduce the table of contents, it may be said that there 
is no quality of wholesome intellectual craving that may not 
find enjoyment and satisfaction in this current number of 
“The Century.” 


opens 


The Atlantic Monthly for May has much that is interesting 
for its readers, and even absorbing, although in ‘ Bridget's 
Story,” by L. C. Wyman, more than one doubtless will be 
wearied with the endless brogue, and surmise that the ‘* At- 
lantic"’ has come to a pretty pass if it can find no better 
work than this. It certainly has a novel effect to run across 
such a story in the pages of the “* Atlantic,” and is not unlike 
one’s sensation might be on m-eting a fresh Hibernian in 
a Beacon Street drawing-room, The pages of English- 
American literature, if 80 we may call the style of writing 
which has come into vogue since Henry James, Jr.'s Interna- 
tional Episode, since Howells’s article on James, since Free- 
man’s visit to America, receive additions in the present num- 
ber from Henry James, Jr., Richard Grant White, and others. 
Mr. White's article takes shape as an interesting story, the 
next installment of which we anticipate with no small curi- 
osity. Mrs. Amelia E. Barr tells the ‘ Biography of Two 
Famous Songs” with as captivating an interest as though 
they were lives, and Miss Jewett’s truthful picture of New 
England life among the farmers comes to a cheerful and 
quiet cloge. There is a new poem by Whittier on an episode 
of the New Enzland witchcraft days, and the department of 
book reviews and the Contributor’s Club are of usual in- 
terest. 

Harper's for May. \tis unnecessary to say that ‘‘Harper’s” 
opens with a frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, engraved by Hos- 
kin. One has grown to be as dead sure of this as that, if it 
is not by Abbey, it will be by Boughton or Reinhart. To be 
sure, this is no disparagement; and, this said, one cannot 
admire too strongly in the present instance the work of both 
designer and engraver. ‘‘Faustus” is the name of the draw- 
ing, and it is coupled with a poem of the same name by 8. 8. 
Conant, though no greater similarity exists between the 
Faustus of the picture and he of the poem than the identity 
of names. Lambeth Palace, the name in the original Saxon 
signifying ‘‘dirty station,” isthe subject of a finely illustrated 
article by L. B. Gustafson. Another of Mr. Higgiason’s his- 
torical papers treats of the Hundred Years’ War. J. L. Kip- 
ling, of the Central Museum, Lahore, has an article on In- 
diao Art in Metal and Wood, with several specimen illustra- 
tions; Ernest Ingersoll gives one an outlook over the cities 
of 8t. Paul and Minneapolis in an article with the title of 





‘The Home of Hiawatha ;" Wm. C. Wyckoff contributes the 


scientific paper of the number in ‘ Sunlight Mysteries,” and 
H. Sutherland Edwards has the first of a series of pictorial 
papers on ‘* The Romanoffs."" The illustrations in this in- 
stallment form quite a gallery of royal personages, in most 
cases sleek, placid, harmless-looking individuals, the women, 
with one exception, wearing crowns. 
important articles, and there are, besides, 
stories and poems of transient interest only. 


most 
short 


are the 
several 


These 


The Popular Science Monthly. To the ordinary reader of 
popular magazine literature the contents of a scientific 
monthly offers little inducement for further investigation, 
and the table of contents of the May number of the ‘* Popular 
Science Monthly” is no exception to this generalization. ‘To 
ascholar or an ardent reader there is much that it would 
be regarded as loss to have omitted reading, while the liter- 
ary trifler would be content with glancing down the long list 
of articles which we will not attempt to give fully here 
Professor H. H. Boyesen's name appears with an article on 
Evolution, and Dr. Felix Oswald has a paper on ‘‘ The Rem- 
edies of Nature,” dealing specially with consumption. There 
is an interesting article on ‘‘ Whistling,” by T. F. Thistleton 
Dyer, in which whistling is recommended for persons with 
weak lungs, and in which curious stories, anecdotes, and 
superstitions connected with this ‘‘ devil’s music” are told in 
pleasant narrative. Prof. Benjamin Silliman is the subject 
of the usual biographical sketch and of the frontispiece. 


The average reader on opening the June number of the 
North American Kevierw will turn first to a few words about 
public singing by Christine Nilsson. There are very few 
words indeed, and have nothing in them to entitle them toa 
place in such a Review except the name of their distinguished 
author, and the fact that they express a very pleasant feeling 
toward the people of the United States, and an optimistic 
judgment of their appreciation of good music. Under the 
guise of a symposium on ‘*The Moral Influences of the 
Drama” the Review makes out a very strong case for it. The 
vehemence of Dr. Buckley's attack defeats the author's pur- 
pose. He proposes to give an account of the theater derive.! 
from an examination of more than sixty of the plays ver- 
formed in New York within recent years, but of all those 
which he mentions we recognize scarcely one which had any- 
thing like a run in the last deeude. In any judicial estimate 
of the theater the influence of Booth, Salvini, Barrett, Mary 
Anderson, and Madame Janauschek should certainly be taken 
into account, and the influence of such plays as ‘‘Esmeralda” 
and ‘‘Hazel Kirke;" this, however, Dr. Backley entirely 
ignores. Three articles are written by John Gilbert, A. M. 
Palmer, and William Winter. Mr. Gilbert protests against 
the exclusive attention paid to the externals, but, on the 
whole, maintains that the drama is steadily improving; Mr 
Palmer insists that a higher tone of morals prevails to-day than 
at previous times in the history of the stage; Mr. Winter un- 
consciously indicates, in a quasi historical sketch of the 
drama, one of the strongest criticisms against it, in the state 
ment, ‘‘the theatre is never either much better or much worse 
than the community in which it exists.” On the whole we do 
not think this symposium throws much light on the moral in 
fluences of the drama. The ‘* North American” should either 
secure an article from such & writer as Dr. Howard Crosby, 
or Dr. Herrick Johnson, against the theater, or a judicial 
presentation of the pros and cons from some one with vision 
broad enough to see both sides of a difficult question. The 
most valuable article in the current number is President D 
C. Gilman's paper on ‘‘ Present Aspects of College Training,” 
in which he traces the modifications in American colleges, 
due to increasing wealth in science and in religious freedom 
he makes 4 strong plea for the better endowment of Profes- 
sorships, in order to secure abler instructors; indicates the 
changes in educational courses necessitated by the recent 
opening up of scientific investigation, points out the true 
method—ast least we have no doubt that it is the true one—of 
avoiding the fields of ‘‘optionals” by previding the elective 
systems instead of elective studies, and imdorses the plan 
proposed some time ago in our columns by Leonard W 
Bacon, and recently practically adopted by the Bishop of 
Michigan, who instead ‘of devoting his energies to found 
& weak denominational college has wisely directed his 
zeal to the building up of collegiate institution in connection 
with the State University at Ann Arbor. 

The article which will attract the greatest attention of 
American readers in the Conlemporary Review is Mrs 
Oliphant’s eloquent paper on the ‘ Letters of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,” in which she scouts the notion that Carlyle was a 
brutal and selfish husband, and Jane Welsh Carlyle a miser- 
able and neglected wife. As Mrs. Oliphant knew them both 
well her paper will carry peculiar weight; her analysis of 
the character of Mrs. Carlyle as a neryous woman, equally 
easily exalted and depressed, but always having an intense 
love for her husband and always having his deep, strong love 
in return, is admirably put and cogently supported.——The 
Nineleeth Century contains a delightful bit of sarcastic 
writing by E. R. Robinson, who applies the Darwinian prin- 
ciples of development in a prophetic sketch for the purpose 
of showing what the man of the future is to be. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his second paper on the Isaiah of Jerusalem throws 
some historical light on that difficult book; but we do not 
think that most Evangelical readers will abandon their faith 
in Isaiah’s inspiration as a Divine Prophet of a Spiritual 
Messiah, in order to take up Mr.'Arnold's unspiritual, wathetic, 
and, at times at least, intellectually shallow view. Aubrey 
De Vere's ‘Subjective Ditliculties in Religion” puts with 
considerable clearness the radical difliculty between the 
spiritual and the rationalistic psychology ; the one makes the 
logical faculty, the other makes the intuitive insight the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters. 

The Magazine of Art for May confirms one’s good opin- 
ion that this valuable journal never flags in its efforts to 
bring its subscribers in contact with the very best influ- 
ences toward the foundation of a good taste in art matters. 
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Under the title 
tave Do: 


‘A Dreamer of Dreams,” the late Mr. Gus 
and of ‘‘ thinking in 
" is aptly shown by the half dozen or more repro- 
ductions of some of his There 
& group of Modern 
sketch of E. J 


is memorialized, hia habit 


pictures 


most characteristic drawings 


are other articles, on Elton 


French Painters, on Cordova, at 


Ware, on 


nhiral 
ograpolcal 


Poynter, R. A., Art in the Garden, and a Legend of Japan, 
while the American Art Notes and the Chronicle of Art are 
full of timely notices of the latest exhibitions, collections, and 


news in the art world generally. 


The Art Amateur for May finds as ready a welcome at tk 
hands of its readers as any of its preceding numbers, and 
never & person who is interested in art matters lays this 


magazine aside without having learned something new and 


instructive in his art study from its pages. Montezuma's 
Note Book is entertaining, sprightly, and timely, and satisfies 
one especially by the way it pitches into the detestable prac- 


Mic 


notices of the Society 


tices common to the American Gorgias jas and the fash- 


jonable picture dealers. The critical 
Artists ¢ 


and the article 


of American Academy Exhibition are very 
Charcoal will be 


of great value to those who have not access to art schools or 


good reading, on Drawing 
to more complete directions as to various methods of study 


and treatment. The various departments are 


inusually full 
ever, good. 


of information and the supplements are, as 


LITERARY NOTES 


One 2 


Mrs. Burnett's story, ‘* Through Administration’ 
(J. R. Osgood & Co.), is having a great sale 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. have published a new edition 

of that charming little volume, ‘* Childhood edited 
by Lucy Larcom. 

—Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 
edition of Hawthorne's 
American Note Books 

—‘‘ The Real Lord Byron.” 
R. Oagood & Co., 


8 Songs, 


have added to their 


the French, 


beautiful 


works Italian, and 
by Jeattreson, published by J. 
is likely to be widely read. The 
interest concerning Byron seems to constant 


popular 
be @ quactity 
and is never addressed in vain. 
—Augustus Hoppin has been writing 
story, some of the 


1p, in the form of a 
humorous phases of life and character of 
summer life in the country, with characteristic illustrations 

—Mr. Gesta Christi’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son), 
has had @ great success, and is being widely recognized as an 
extremely useful book. 


srace’s 


It is specially valuable to ministers 
and teachers in Sunday-schools, although it contains a state- 
ment of fact which ought 
Christian man. 

Maine’s ‘‘ Early Law and Customs,” recently published 
by Henry Holt & Co., fully sustains the reputation which the 
writer made by the publication of ‘‘ Ancient Law 
volume is 


to be familiar to every intelligent 


The new 


characterized by the same power of historical 
insight, the same breadth of treatment, the same clearness 
and interest of style 

—The 


col 


srooklyn Bridge has furnished quite 


f the most complete 


4 considerable 
tribution to current literature. Oaoe 
readable of structure is contained in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Complete History of the New York 
and Brooklyn Bridge,” 
Broadway, N. Y 
—Joel Chandler Harris 


and accounts the 


published by 8. W. Green's Son, 606 


is writing a new series of Uncle 


Kemus stories, many of which will appear in ‘‘ The Century ” 


magazine before they are issued in book form. Their title, 
the magazine, st least, will be ‘‘ Nights with Uncle 


Remus,” and a half-dozen stories will form the first group 


in the July ‘‘ Century. 
The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher ’ for May is as rich in its 
make-up and material as ever, and to both the 


unerring guide toward 


professional 
the 


home, 


decorator and the amateur is an 


production of and 


from the 


artistic harmonious effects in the 
The article on 
venuto Cellini is continued in this namber, with three good 
illustrations. 
Ayer's 


guest-room to the vestibule. sen- 


American Newspaper Annual” is now ready, 


and is very useful, in fact, indispensable, for all men having 
to do with the newspaper world. It gives a list of all papers 
published in the United States and Canada, arranged in al- 
phabetical order, with size, advertising rate, deserij 


) 





tion of 
paper and estimate of circulation, also the population of 
each town in which @ paper is published. 

—The ‘ Portfolio" for April begins with the fourth paper 
on Paris by Mr. G. P. Hamerton, the editor, and treats on 
Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle, the latter being made 
the subject of the frontispiece by Brunet-DVes- 
baines. Other papers are on Benozzo Gozzoli, and onthe Free 
The etchings and illus- 
trations are good, and among them is afine reproduction by 
Durand of Van Leyden’s ** Prodigal Son.” 

—The publishers of ‘‘The Art Interchange” announce 
that the Notes and Queries Department of that journal is 


atehing 
etching 


Composition of Phidias’s Groups. 


growing s0 rapidly in popularity that it is somewhat difficult 
to find space for answers to all the questions addressed to it. 
They have decided, therefore, to iseue an eight-page extra on 
May 22, thirteen columns of whica will be given up to Notes, 
Queries, and Answers, treating, among other subjects, on 
Artistic Furnishtng, Repousée work, Wood 
Carving, Decorative Oil Painting, Steuciling, Painting on 
China, and Leather work. 


Embroideri1 £, 


—‘* Mastery ’’ is the nameof a new weekly magazine which 
has appeared among our exchanges, and which ought to 
grow instantly in favor with boys of @ practical and mechan- 
ical turn of mind. Its aim is ‘‘ to meet the needs of active- 
minded youth who have in a large measure outgrown the ad- 
mirable juvenile literature now provided, 4nd are yet too 
young to find readily the reading matter suited to them in 
the papers and magazines intended for adults."”" How many 
boys there are inthe land to whom this will appeal. We 
wish for the sake of the busy minds and active bodies they 
might all enjoy its practical suggestions and its entertaining 
stories. Mr. James Richardson is the editor, and itis pub- 
lished by the Mastery Company, 842 Broadway, New York, 
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SCHEMES FOR HELPING THE mittee on the Elevation of the Poor in | 
their Homes, State Charities Aid Asso- | 
| ciation, 


POOR. 


A conference of the superintendents of 
the Industrial Schools of this city, called | 
by the Sub-Committee on Provident 
Schemes, was held on May 15, in the 
rooms 0 State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, Miss Dodge presiding; twenty- 
three ladies being present. 

The first subject considered was the 
necessity of teaching providence to chil- 
dren, and the best means of interesting 
them in saving. Even the poorest chil- 
dren, it is found, bave pennies ; spent, but | 
never saved. (ne lady said that in her | 
school of 300 all but twenty | 
generally had pennies, and the amount 
each of these children could save usually | 
averaged from five to ten cents in a week. | 
Another lady said one of her children | 
had saved $3.00 since Christmas, and all | 
agreed in speaking of the steady stream | 
of children to be seen pouring into the 
candy shops the first hour after the clos- 
ing of the schools. The best object to 
be saved for was a'so discussed, and it 
was decided that each superintendent 
was best able to judge what object would 
be most likely to interest the children of 
her own school. 

Saving toward shoes, summer dresses, or 
some present for mother seemed the best 
objects. It was agreed that one lady 
should be appointed Treasurer; that a 
system of regular small bank-books 
should be started, and the children 
taught in a business-like way. The col- 
lections could be made during the sewing 
hour, the Treasurer going from class to 
class. The superintendent and teachers 
should try to teach the children the value 
of money, and how even pennies saved 
amounted to dollars before long. In one 
school where the experiment had been 
tried (the object of the savings being for 
the purchase of shoes), the children 
grasped the idea, and became much in- 
terested. It acted in this mission as a 
means of stopping the giving of shoes to 
the children ; they were taught instead 
that things needed must be paid for. 
The ladies agreed in thinking that a 
savings furd should be introduced into 
sewing-schools. Several promised to un- 
dertake one in their next year’s work. 
The plan of buying the garments made 
by themselves had already in some in- 
stances proved successful, tixed prices 
being put on garments. 

The next point brought up was whether 
window gardening could not be more 
gencrally introduced among the poor. 
It was thought probable that if a sys- 
tem of giving slips or seeds and pots in 
the autumn, and prizes for the best cared 
for plants in the spring could be started, 
it would prove a source of great interest 
and pleasure to the women as well as the 
children, besides teaching them the ne- 
cessity of keeping the atmosphere com- 
paratively pure if they wish their plants 
to thrive. 


the 


; 
children 


The third point discussed was the de- 
sirability of coal clubs, and the best 
means of starting them. These have al- 
ready met with great success in many of 
churches, and the Committee on 
Provident Schemes urges the advisabil- 
ity of their introduction into all poor 
parishes. 


the 


The coal club of the Madison Square 
Chapel, which started a year ago with 
some difficulty (owing to the people who 
were of a respectable class being afraid 
of being treated as paupers), is now 
working most successfully, with about 
110 members, who pay from time to 
time in small sums. Over 150 tons of 
coal have been sold in ‘small quantities 
this winter at wholesale prices. ‘hese 
clubs should be started during the sum- 
mer, and the people of the chapels taught 
that they can save, during the warm 
months, toward the coal for the winter. 
Wherever the plan has been started it 
has proved successful. 


Particulars of the points discussed will 
be furnished by the Chairman of the Com- 





| Christian Union of May 


6 East 14th street. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

FAITH AND APPEARANCES. 
Ifthe editor permit, I would like to 
commend to the ‘‘ Friend” (whose in- 
quiry in regard to a passage in the me- 
moir of Mrs. Prentiss is given in The 


spoken to me, years ago, 


| ter, long since passed into the unseen 

| Divine guidance had been earnestly, 
trustingly asked, the step taken had been 
| decided on simply because it appeared | 
| to be duty, but difficulty and dissatisfac- | 
tion had followed, 
think it had not all been a mistake. 

‘* Nay,” he said, in his quaint German 
fashion, when I expressed such a feeling, 
‘‘nay! if the prayer was offered in faith, 
and the action which followed seemed 
right in the light given then, it is right, 
no matter how it looks now, or what 
consequences have followed. The Lord 
has promised to hear and answer prayer, 
and he makes no mistakes; the conse- 
quences of the step taken, though seem- 
ingly adverse, are doubtless the disci- 
pline needed, and just what he designs 
shall work out greater meetness for his 
service.” 

‘*Science,” he went on, ‘‘ teaches us 
that day and night are caused by the 
turning of the earth upon her axis, while 
the sun is stationary; yet, each morn- 
ing, if we look up, we see, with our own 
eyes, the sun rising in the Eastern hori- 
zon and moving grandly across the sky: 
we see and feel the earth unmoving be- 
neath our feet. Do we, therefore, say, 
‘The demonstrations of the astronomer 


are false; he makes a mistake; the sun 
does move—the earth stands still’? 
No! we say, ‘ This is only seeming—that 


which science teaches us is true.’ 

‘*Shall we have more faith in astron- 
omy than in the word of our God? If 
one prays for guidance, guidance is 
given, and the path trodden in conse- 
quence is the right path, and the best 
one for us, no matter how thorny it may 
prove.” 

They are words I shall never forget ; 
if they come to any other with the power 
they have for me, my object in sending 
them to The Christian Union will be 
accomplished. 8. Hi. 





BUOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of ail new publications delivered at 
the Kditortal Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in tts earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motssion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Am. Tract Soc.,N. Y. 
** The Canary Bird.” By Christopher Schmid. 
D. ArpLeTon & Co., N, Y. 
“ English aa She is Spoke; or, A Jest in Sober 
Earnest.” By James Millington. 
Curp.es, Urnam & Co., Boston. 


“The Priest and the Man; or, Abelard and 
Heloisa.” A novel. 
T. & T. Cuark, Edinburgh. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. ‘* Dorner’s 
System of Christian Doctrine.” 2 vels, 


Geo. H. Extis, Boston. 
By Richard Metcalf, 


Foxx & WaGNaALLs, N. Y. 
By Justin D. Fulton. 
Harper & Bros, New York. 
** Honest Davie,” By Frank Barrett. 
Hoveuton, MiFFuin & Co., Boston. 
By August Hop- 


Sermons. 


‘* Sam Hobart.” 


‘* A Fashionable Sufferer.” 
pin. 
American Statesmen Series. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
‘*Old Maryland Manors.” By John Johnson. 


** Daniel Webster.” 


Macmitian & Co., N, Y. 
Globe Readings from Standard Authors.” 7 
volumes, 
** De. Claudius.” By F. Marion Crawford. 
“The Yellowstone National Park.” By Henry 


J. Wineer. 

** Hand-book for Friendly Visitors Among the 
Poor.” 

“Tralian Rambles.” By James Jackson Jarvis. 

**Golden Sands, A Collection of Little Counsels.” 
By Ella McMabor, 


and it was hard to} 


tr 
| 
| 


3) a few words | —— 
in regard to a} 
| Similar case, by a good Moravian minis- | The new Novel, by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 





“Social Problems.”’ Edited by Titus Munson 
Coan. 


* Kecollections of My Youth.’ 


| Renan. 


MAGAZINES. 
Eclectic Magazine. Catalogue Illustré Du Salon 
The Portfolio. St. Nicholas. Words for 
the New Church. The Pulpit Treasury. Longman’s 
Magazine. 


1883. 





Pp U BL. ICATIONS 


NE W 


Re ady May ol. 


ford, author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs.” 


DOCTOR CLAUDLUS, 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY 
F, MARION CRAWFORD. 
AUTHOR OF * Mr, Isaacs.” 
12mo. One Dollar. 
ALSO, 
NOW READY. 
THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND OF 


MR. ISAACS. 


BY 


F. MARIAN CRAWFORD. 
ONE DOLLAR. 


‘* Mr. Isaacs” is a work of unusual ability. 
** * * fully deserves the notice it is sure to 
attract.—London Athenwum. 


L2z.0. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,| 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


= ryyve: 
Books for the Times. 
Specially suited for general distribu- 
tion; intended to meet the skeptical ten- 
dency of the times. 
Christianity and Miracles. 
Principal Cairns, D D. 10 cts. 
Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ 
from the Dead. Rev. C. A. Row. 10 cts 
Christ the Central Evidence of Chris- 
tianity. By Principal Cairns. 10 cts. 
Antiquity of Man Historically Consid- 
ered. By Rev. Geo. Rawlinson. 10 cts. 
Love for Souls. Rev. W. Scribner. 15c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St.. New York; 52 Bromfield 
St., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Phitade!- 
phia; 75 senate St., Rochester, 133 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 757 Market st. 
San Francisco. 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
lesa than ordinary 





By Rev. 





Summer 
bums at 30 to 75 per cent. 
prices, 

[2 Catalogue sent free. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount from Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to sels 

tra expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


t from without any er 
books to be 


t 


returned tree of any expense to pur hasers, Cata- 
logue tree on gg lication. Address 
- TIBBALS & SONS, 


im ghee Street, New York City 


Sunday-School Anniversaries. 





Biglow & Main’s tiny Annual No. 10. Beau- 
tiful Songs prepared especially for Anniversary 
Occasions 

Price, 84 per 100; 5c. each by Mail. 
’ pew Service of appropriate 

Floral Praise,“ Selections adapted for Floral 
Sunday (or Children’s Day,) with new music, by H. 


Marin, 16 pages 
Price, $4 per 100; 5c. each by Mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN 

76 Kast Ninth street, | 81 roe street, 
CHICAGO. 

New Styies: Gold Beveled Edge and 


NEW YORK. 

Chromo Visiting Cards, as quality, 
CARDS Los — and t prices, 50 
chromos with yee 380. a reser twith each order. 

CLINTON BROS. & , Olintonville, Conn. 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


sunce—one-third the regular price : al 
Bae ee call i WASTE EMBROIDERY, it is 
all good Silk, Sones ul colors, iv pieces from one to 
three yards each, about half a dozen desirabie colors 
in cach pas Elegant for Applique W ox. Orazy 
Quilts, Bw x kinds of fancy work. 
stamps or money order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway. New York. 238 | apn St., Phila 
66 Summer Street, Boston, . 














“=~ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.3 
NEW BOOKS. 


JONES VERY’S POEMS. 


| With a Biographical Sketch by Wm. P. Andrews. 
| lémo, $1.50. 
| 


An exquisite book, ce 
| Jones Very never before ib 
| which appeared severs! years ago a 
| @rent admiration of Mr Emerson 


and other wise 
| readers by the elevation and purity of their tone. 
| 


| DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ntat ning Many peems by 
ished, b sides those 
Foes the rev 





| Vol. VIII, of ** American Statesmen.” By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. l6mo, gilt top. $1.25 

A book of s uu ar interest, which Mr. Lodge 
| conscientious! y e ndeavors to portray the career of 











| Mr. Webster with the impartiality which historic 
truth demands. He heartily recown)zes the remark- 
| able power and the great ; ic services of Mr Web 

ster, an dicates the pot pfluence which he 
| exerted on the pinion of the country during the 
| years of wreat debate in which his hfe feil, aud in 
| which he bore a conspicuous part, 


A FASHIONABLE SUFFERER; 
Or, Chapters from Life's 


Comedy. 

| By Augustus Hoppin. With illustrations by the 
author. 16mo. $1.50. 

I< tthe man <4 umes ror “e hares of ied cheweaee 


there presented. ‘I he story is discursive, animated, 
and so true to aumme” human nature aa to be very 

} entertaining. Mr. Hor pin le nds additional! interest 
to the siory by numerous characteristic pictures 


mu. 1X. AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS, 
X. FRENCH & ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS 
Each containing an Introductory note 
>. Lathrop, author of A Stndy of Haw- 
thorne,” an original full-page Etching, anda 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo. gilt top, $2.00 
a volume. 


by George 


.. For sale by all bookseilers. Sent by mail, 


post paid, on receipt of price by the Publishera, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 





THE 


BANNER of V IUPORY. 


too presuming, alth 





! 
| 
not igh it be 


Sunday. school Song Book. 


what 
nd 


Sa meee aperged like la bright, inspiring, 
trinmph , and t os vith the sweet 
ert of eset music, and exceed y good worda. 
A good book also for the prayer or conference meet 


ing. 





(35 cts,) By Abbey and Munger: 


Aga the Conven 
Co. call renewed attenti 
| common anty, and well 


hand, Ditson & 
yn to their three books, of 
fled to lead 


tion season is at 






the 1 ht procession of Sunday- ach ool § Singera. 
They are: 

LIGHT AND LIFE, (35 cts.) McIntosh. 

BEACON LIGHT, (30 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY, (85 cts.) 

"LIGHT AND LIFE’ has an « xtra ed tion in Char- 
acter Notea, for tnose who use that notation. 
VOCAL ECHOES. ($1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins, 
WELLESLEY COL!EGE COLLECTION. (#1.) By C. 


H. Moree, Cor‘ain the best of graduation and 
ther songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excel- 
lent College or Sem nary coiiec Lions. 


Any book mailed for retail pr’ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


H. Ditson & Co., 867 mF 


vear. 


Broadway, 


New ae beautiful CHROMO CARDS, 
name in New Type, and an Elewant 48 pag 
Gilt Bound Flora’ Autograph Album, al 
forlicts. SNOW & ©O.. Meriden. Ct. 


? For tra sgt A s,s r ape 4 
C. pc. PER YEAR! 
more Papers sise ef the eriir os "One 
weekly at year; ene primary weekly at be. — 
@ COOK, o Adams caress, Ghicage. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS: 


having been so decreed at every Great W Ste 
Induatrial Competition for Sixteen Years 
no other American organs having been found equal 
atany. Also, considering quality, cheapest. 
Mtyle 109; Big octaves , sufficient conpass and power 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular 
music in sc hools or famalies at @'32 One hun- 
dred other styles at 83, $57, $66, B72, B74, BY 

8108, B14 to 500 and up. "The larger styles are not 
merely UNEQUALED but wholly UNRIVALED by any 
other organs. ron cash, — payments, or rented. 

w illustrate; Catalogue f 

NShe ; MASON AND HAMIL IN Organ and 
Piano Co., 154 Tremont 8t., Boston; 4 b, 14th St. 
(wnion Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 


$1.30 TEAChEHS BIBLE, 


scwed, with band, for? 
46 Adams street. Clinw 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


7 eone answering an Advertitscemene we 
confer a favor upon the Aavertiser 
Publisher by stating that they caw UO 
Advertisement tn the Chertessor ton 
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of the latter at the expense of the deple- 
tion of gold, which is, really, the only 
true reserve. The uneasy feeling in the 
London Exchange this week, however, 
scems to have been of a temporary char 
acter, and to have passed away. The 
reports about the crops this week 
are sensational, to suit the speculations 
fora rise in wheat. The prospects for 
great crops, are better every cay, and 


HOWE 


Insurance Company of New York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1888. 


financial and Ansurance. 








THE WEEK. 


The past week has witnessed a stiff- 
ening of sterling exchange to within 
one per cent. of a price at which gold 
could be shipped to London. This stiff- 
ness, no doubt, is due largely to a return 


movement of securities, of which We! there should hardly be any apprehension eligi Sn Seeestusen. . . alae 4 
spoke in our issue of two weeks ag0;;| as to the outcome of the crop year. The} Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims ’ a Py org 
which movement is due to the uneasy} stock market has been up and down,| Net Surplus . ‘ ° tas’ e 1,774,061 06 
feeling in the London money market re-| mostly dull, with little change for the CASH ASSETS, : : $7,208,489 07 


specting the further depletion of the gold| week. ‘The bank statement i 
‘ ent is as fol MM 
reserve in the Bank of England. Eng-|), Su ARY OF ASSTS 
‘ ows Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
land has been called upon to contribute I re a A $1,546,500 Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INGOBAmOS RE and for th 
largely to supply a new demand for gold Specie increase........... 2.267.900 Cash in Banks, . ; $ 178.463 3% 
: ’ sonds ri ort being first lien on Rea! Estate orth $2,786,800 727 
from Holland,of late, amounting to about Legal tenders increase... 1,788,200 pte petite a a Newton Sager aienmhiagiembseitee, Soran oe 
$15,000,000, which, taken in addition to Deposits increase........ 2,537,300 Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (marke t value 17687 50 
, . 7 ° Reserve increase,............ 3,416,775 State and Municipal Bonds (market *t valne), : , 20,000 00 
the not very remote demand from Italy, It will t by tl t Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals, $687,276.24), 491,375 00 
a . : : : will be seen b 1e above statement | Interest due on Ist of January, 1883. 42.395 10 
i Sane pies lala asc eee ae that the banks ‘ind 2 & surplusreserve, i Premisms uncollected and in hands of Agents, 103,136 44 
specie payments, has reduced the Bank sad Sale PluUSTEBETVE, 1N- | Real Estate, : : 5 43°784 97 
of England reserve some $16,000,000 | Cluding the gain here recorded, of nearly Total, $7,208,489 00 


from this time last year; while yet 
the Holland demand is only partially 
filled. It will soon begin to dawn 
on the mind of the slow Britisher 
that the mono-metal theory may not, 
after all, be the best one where a contin 

uous drain is likely to be made on the 
English money market, occasioned by 
the return of European nations, one after 
another, to a specie basis. f course, so 
long as England clings to this theory it 
will be for her advantage for the United 
States to continue coining the present 
legal silver dollar, for the reason that, by 
so doing, we are using oursurplus silver, 
to the extent of $25,000,000 or more, in 
manufacturing useless tokens and lock- 
ing them up in big vaults, instead of send- 
ing silver bullion to Europe as merchan- 
dise, to bring whatever it may be worth 
in the open market there, for which we 


should receive gold, thus adding 
so much to our. regular’ export 
balance for our products. It must 


be clearly seen that we are very 
kind and considerate of England in keep- 
ing on our statute books a law requiring 
such a useless coinage, although such 
kindness is very expensive and may 
prove disastrous to us. Another reason 
why England looks with favor upon our 
silver policy under the present law is 
that we are accumulating great quanti- 
ties of silver. which tends to crowd out 
of our government-reserve just 80 
much gold, until finally, if we per- 
sist in this foolhardly course, we shall 
ultimately suspend gold payments from 
necessity, by gradually letting loose our 
present accumulations of gold and sub- 
stituting silver in place thereof. Such a 
condition would shut us out from com- 
mercial relations with Europe so far as 
acommon standard of money exchange 
is concerned, which now exists only in 
gold, and would in the end drain from 
us all of our gold, sending us silver in 
its place, untill the latter, discarded 
wholly aa an international money medium 
of value by other nations, would become 
as cheap and common almost as the 
the baser metals with us. This is, logic- 
ally and inevitably, the final result of our 
attempt to force a local silver money 
currency without reference to the ques- 
tion of an international adoption of a 
bi-metallic standard. 

In another issue we may try to show 
how, and by what means, we can the 
more expeditiously bring about an inter- 
national joint gold and silver stand- 
ard. We think it is clear from the 
above that our present policy of unneces- 
sary silver coinage is working all the 
time against the desirable end; namely, a 
resumption by Europe of a bi-metallic 
standard. 

We have dwelt on this subject because 
every little flurry in the London money 
market or change in English bank rates 
causes a feeling of apprehension here 
lest our gold will be drawn upon from 
abroad; more pronounced because of the 
continual changing of our reserve 
in the Government Treasury from 
gold to silver, and the accumulation | ¥ 





ten millions of dollars. Money is 
3 per cent., and very plentiful. 


24 to 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 25th, 1883 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to olst December, 


1842 $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off Ist January, 1582 516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums 5 5.929, 588 43 43 


ff from ist Jan- 
ember, 1882, $4, 


Premiums marked « 
uary, 1882, to 3lst Dec 

Losses paid during the 
same period ee 

Returns of Pre- 


390,305 90 








$2,013,767 35 











miums and 

Expenses $823,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks. $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wise 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 


Company, estimated at. 631,118 15 
Premium Note 13 & Billa Receivable. 1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank i nerd 864.923 85 

OIE i555 5055555 indeuene $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding oer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the isaue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of Fe sbruary next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Firet of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE 
OHARLES DENNIS, PoMoND Ww A SORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN IOTT, 
LEWIS OURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
OHAS, H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHAS. MARSHALL, 
D LANE, W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
. RAVEN, 8. G DE FOREST, 
Wal. “STUGIB, ANU WILLETS 
H. OHAS. D LEVEKIOHN, 
ORTHO. Low, WILLIAM BRYOE, 
FILLIAME DODGE, WILLIAM HW. FOGG 
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. HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT 
OHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H. By, N. DENTON SMITH, 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. LiOORE, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vises-Pree't. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 








100 Broa v, New York. 
Reserve for Proadwav, Ni it eos 193 54 
Reserve for all other claims. 368,545 27 
Capital paid in Cash...... easdke 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus........ drevecccecseorccee 1,557,865 69 
Total Cash Assets............ $4,450,534 50 
This Company conducts ite business under the 


———s ye t af meng — —s ye 
he two Safety together 1, 100,600, 
GEO. T. HOPE, Proe't 


Cyrus Prox, Sec’y. 
MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND STORAGE CO., 
346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. 


Offers a Bafe Repository for Bonds, Deeds. Mort- 
Bitferware, — — oy ee Trunks, 


t ar dees om 810 to $20 7. year. 
ieee athe ek, gisteteren2 ce-Pres, 





ing 
Louis 


0. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


T. B. GR 
Wat, BICELOW,| 4%’ See's, 





Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Portland, Maine. 
$6,279.379.77, 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1582, 


Surplus over Liabilities (New York Stand 
ard), $700,911, 29, 
Policies in Force, 14,040; insuring, $24,562,573 
; Ww 
should insure in this company for the following 
reasons : 
st—All policies iasued after Nov. 16, 1551, are In- 










their date, 
mis-statement 


contestable after three years fr 
for any cause, except fraud or 

of age 
2nd—Its Maine |aw extension is the most just and 
perfect plan for profecting the interests of 


the policy-hoider ever devised 
3rd —Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 


eum ineured, the policy becomes payable at 
once, 48 & matured endowment 

4th—Death Claims are paid immediately 
upon the approval by the Loss Committee, 


without waiting the customary ninety days 
permitted by the policy, and without rebate of 
interest. 


OFFICERS : 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 


Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Assis lan t Secretary, 
Nicholas De Groot ; Medical Director, Thomas A 
Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon, Josiah H. Drum- 
mond. 


The Texas Loan Agency 


LEADS THE VAN! 
NETS TRY ESTORS THE preneet RATES! 
#UARANTEES ALL LOAN 
‘E FOR ONE YEAR. LOANS 
FOR FIVE YEAR LOANS. 
nterest semi-annual]! ane payable! ew 
York City, and secured by first iens on real estate. 
Guaranty has Nee mind financial basis, 

‘ers to KE. EMINON & OO.. Bankers, 10 Old 
Slip, New York, and N. D. NOYES, 113 Pear! 8t., 
Boston. 

Send for circulars 
TEXAS LOAN AGENOY 


W. H. Lauderdale J. W. Lauderdale. 
Resident since 1864. F.W. Lauderdale. 
LAUDERDALE & CO., 
Real-Eatate and Lonn-Agents. 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOL I8s, MINN 
References: E. 8. Jones, President Hennepin Co. 











» CORSIOANA, TEXAS 





Ban T. A. Harrison, President Security Bank; 
CO. E. “Vanderbury Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and any reliable b ess firm ea polis. 

1839. 1883. 





AMERICANS VISITING PARIS 


Will find the Church of the American Chapel at No. 
21 Kue de Berri, Champs E) ae, © the services of 
which they are cordially invited. He b. x., 25. 

It is to be reeretted th t many forget or lose public 
religious worehip when abroad not accustomed to do 
soathome. Many young men here from Christian 
homes habitually neglect Sabbath obse wees. 
These would be personally invited to religious inflr 
ences if we were advised by friends at he me of their 
addresses 

Acknowledgements and rep< 
contributions to the 
Missions of France 

McAli Mission circulars, with times of service, etc., 


rta will be sent for 
most hopeful and important 


may be found at the American Chapel, 
A. F. BEARD, Pastor. 
HARJES & OO, Bankers, 


Address at DREXEL, 
aris. 





WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Shemman’s Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Tilnstra- 
tions. eat work was subscribed for by 
Pres. en. Grant. and hundreds of eminent 
men, and is indorsed as the most Valuable and 7 hril- 
ling book ever written. It Selle like wildfire, and is 
je grandest chance to coin pane. ever offered to 
Agents. Send ye ulars, Extra Terms, Specim 
Plate, eto. all free, to. A. D. WORTHINGTON 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Established 1844. No Patent, No Pay! 
Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 
ee Desi«ns, aud Labels. All 

minary examinations as to patent- 

ability of socnteaaieie. Our nn ah a 

atente" is sent free eve 





ns < <eeieaieoene Solicitors of Patents cone Weakiane 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





CERSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Care- 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminster, Mog og Wiltons, 


Velvets, Brussels, pestry, 
Ingrains, Three- wae 
Lignums, Lineleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc, 


ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH& co. 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Adiantic Ave.,cor. Henry St,, Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS, 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
Anda 


FINE B. 


genera! assortment of 


{MILY GROCERIE S. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.'s, 
in great variety, and a comp 


Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


QUIMBY’S 
[mproved Lightning Rods, 


ete assortment 








These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. ey are applied to buNdings 
on strictly ecientific principles, and during 


a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed, 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. G64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 





Phose answering an Advertisement wtts - 
donfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiishev by stating that they saw the 





Advortieeavent in the Christian Union) 
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F ACT AND RUMOR. 
—The Normal Institute for instruc 


tion in the Tonic So] Fa system of teach- 
ing music ho!ds a session at Springfield, 
Mass, July 9-27. 

—Mr. Henry G. Hanchett is to deliver 
an address before the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, which meets at} 
Providence, July 4-6 

—A meeting of influential shipowners | | 
in favor of the construction of another 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez was | 
held in London last week, and £20,000 
was raised for preliminary expenses. 

—The Arctic exploring 
‘* Sophia,” with Professor Nordensk- | 
jold and other scientists on board, has | 
sailed from Gothenburg, Sweden, for | 
Greenland 

—Matthew Arbuckle, the celebrated | 
cornet-player and band-master, died in| 
this city on Wednesday, May 23, in the | 
fifty-fifth year of age. He was a] 
Scotchman, and came to 
about thirty years ago. 

—Wednesday, May 23, was Children’s | 
Day in Brooklyn, when the Vifty-fourth | 
Anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday 
school Union was celebrated. There 
were estimated to be upward of 52,500] 
persons in the procession, and the day 
was one of festivity and rejoicing for the 
Sunday-school children. 

Something of a sensation was creat- 
ed in Poiladalphia last week by the sud- 
den and alarming indisposition of an 
entire jury in a murder trial. One after 
another was taken sick, and the services 
of five doctors and the coroner were re- 
quired. The jury had all eaten food sent 
in from a neighboring restaurant, and 
there are suspicions that a willful attempt 
was made to poison them. 

—The National Exhibition of Railroad 
Appliances was thrown open to the pub- 
lic on Thursday last at Chicago. The 
exhibition includes the first locomotive, 
**Rocket,” built by George Stephenson 
in 1825; several of the oldest locomotives 
in this country, and the first freight car 
with six trucks. The exhibitors number 
1,000, and the exhibitions about 4,000, 
from the largest locomotive to the small- 
est brass tack. 


vessel, | 


his 


—Thursday, May 24, was Queen Vic- 
toria’s sixty-fifth birthday, in honor of 
which the Lritish shipping in the harbor 
was bedecked with flags and streamers. 
In Washington, Minister West gave the 
annual dinner in honor of the occasion 
at the British Legation, and but two reg- 
ular toasts were drunk. Chief Justice 
Waite proposed ‘ The Queen and the 
Royal Family,” and Minister West, ‘‘ The 
President of the United States and His 
Cabinet.” In Canada the day was a gen- 
eral holiday throughout the Dominion. 

—QOne of the oldest employees of the 
Fulton Ferry said of the crowds that 
crossed the ferry on the day the bridge 
was opened, ‘‘ Twenty years I’ve been 
employed by the Ferry Company, and 
standing at this ’ere gate nigh on six- 
teen hours a day at times, but I’ve never 
yet seen the ekal o’ this day’s crowd, nor 
ever shall again, I reckon.” The crowd 
was appalling, and from the bridge the 
ferry boats had the appearance of the 
poison papers the housewife uses in sum- 
mer, crusted over with a buzzing, jost- 
ling mass of flies. 

—A temperance lecturer would have 
found a text fora stirring address had he 
chanced to have been on Union Square a 
certain evening last week. Just as two 
men, evidently actors, one of whom was 
savagely intoxicated, were attempting to 
cross Broadway, a ’bus came up the 
street and the pole hit the hilarious son 
of the drama on the shoulder. With a 
quickness of action born of his perilous 
and adventurous life behind the foot- 
lights, he turned and grasped with one 
hand the bridle of the horse nearest him 
and with the other hand rained blow on 
blow on the unoffending creature’s head. 
The poor brute bore the indignity with a 
matter-of-course air, the driver sat up 
aloft in serene enjoyment of the scene, 
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7 ; a : 
the wild man continued his assault in a 


frenzy of passion, his friend meanwhile 


| doing his best to get him away, and the 
pers that had assembled hooted and 


| yelled with various cries of derision and 
lapproval. For several moments this 
| unprovoked assault continued, and at 
| length ceased when the man was literaliy 
| dragged away by his friend, the burden 
|of public sympathy in the unequal con- 
| test weighing on the side of the aston- 
ished horse. Altogether it was a painful 
|exhibition of the extent to which a man 
with reason could lower himself below 
the level of a poor brute without reason ; 


j}and although ludicrous in itself the in- 


cident carried with it a moral that may 
not have been wholly unperceived by 
the noisy throng. 
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New York, 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGIC AL SEMIN ARY. 
Sunday, Jane 
Chapel.—Sermon to the graduat- 
ing class by President M. K. Buckham, LL 
D., of Burlington, Vt. Tuesday, June 12, 
7:45 p. M.—Inaugural Address by the Rev. 
Henry Y. Hineks, Smith Professor of Biblical 
Theology. Wednesday, Jane 13, 10 M 
—Inaugural Address by the Rev. George Har- 
ris, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology 
2 p.M.—Annual Meeting of the Alumni; 
Necrology by the Rev. H. A. Hazen, Secre- 
tary ; Discussion : The change, if any, in the 
Preaching demanded by the times. Opened 
by the Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, 
Mo. 6-9 Pp. M., Bartlet Chapel.—Social 
gathering of the Alumni and other friends 
of the seminary. Thursday, June 14, 10a. 
M., Chapel.—Addresses by the graduating 
class. 1 p. M., Bartlet Chapel. — Anniver- 
sary Dinner. 

HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

DRANK WITH SODA WATER 


Anniversaries, June 10-14. 


0,3 P 


Ye 


A. 





All druggists have it. It is re- 
freshing and cooling. Try it often! 


is delicious. 











Cheapest Fashiou Mawazine in the world, 12 
pages, 4 ’ agee joie apne ic, 1,000 engraving 
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CASWELL, MASSEY & CO'’S COLN- 
MYoRH is a valuable tooub and mouts preparation 
As triuwent and purifying. 1,121 b’ way & 574 5th Av. 





. WANTS.” | “ 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agaie lines.) 





Business Chance.—A young physician seni 
pharmacist, well educated, with 7 years experience 
in the practice of medicine, wishes a partner in 
busines#, with a view of starting a new business 
inthe West, or in anew rapidiy growing country. 
A good man of brains and push will do, without a 
knowledge of drugs ; but he must have an undoubt- 
ed character and small capital. Send reference’, 
Addresa F. J., Care Box 1388, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions 


in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 


Christian Union, New York City. 

Wanted.—By a lady; a position as companion, 
or in a linen room of an hotel, or any other position 
where she would not have to sew or use her eyes 
very much, as they are weak from over exertion to 
them. Address, W. F. J., 122 Lawrence Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For Sale—The owner expecting to go to Japan 
as a missionary, would offer his caligraph (type- 
writer) forsale, Address, George T. Smith, War- 
ren, Ohio, 


“Salvation from Sin,” a neatly printed 45 
page pamphiet. ‘‘ The best exposition of the snb- 
ject of Holiness that has ever been written.” For 
sale by Ezra Yoder, Petoskey, Mich. Price, twenty- 


five cents. Liberal terms to agents and dealers. 


I will be giadto give the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60ch, 6lst, 63d, and 64th Annual Reports 
of the Trustees of the New York State Library to 
any public or college library desiring them and 
willing to pay express charges. Jahu Dewitt Miller, 
Trenton, New Jersey- 


Wanted.—Some boarders in a quiet country 
family. Healthy location, delightfal climate, pict- 
uresque scenery, and terms reasonable, Elderly 


UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 22. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 











couples, or ladies with children, desiring a home in | 
the country for a few months, may apply for partic- 
ulars to Postmaster, Clove Valley, Dutchees Co., 
New York, 


Atrained and experienced teacher would be 
giad to know of a community lacking a school for 
young ladies, of thorough methods and high stand 
ards, and willing to give sucb a school hearty sym 
pathy and support. Auy resident of such a place 











will please communicate with M. W. H., Christian 
nian oie LADIES ASKYOURSTOREKEEPER FORT 
COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED. a inanmateoe ara ” aren 
St Keeper ire ¢ t ] ya tt "W . 

IT IS DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN A DOZEN | “!ikthan fore rd “adit wry kinds, but enterprising merchants 
LINES THE REASONS WHY TARRANT?S |e ee ae cac ie ints will be made with one ortwo 
SELTZER APERIENT SHOULD BE PRE | f uss mn ts ine city, where , 
FERRED AS A CORRECTIVE AND ALTERA gf eae age ad rane 
lIVE TO EVERY OTHER MEDICINE IN USE. | « ses in the United S 
FIRST, IT ALLAYS FEVER; SECONDLY, IT} , Jf Se Pan aban of wamnl 
CLENSES THE BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE 1 I 
OR PAIN; THIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOM- | © : sie Pores Sy oy ae ' 
ACH; FOURTHLY, IT REGULATES THE] , - and the celebrated Patent Quill Twist 
FLOW OF BILE: FIFTHLY, 1T PROMOTES |. We a pet ba apt = 
HEALTHY PERSPIRATION; SIXTHLY, 11 Wa i : 
RELIEVES THE SYSTEM FROM UNWHOLE Sendt postage stamps for #8-page pamphlet ¢ 
SOME HUMORS; SEVENTHLY, IT TRANQUIL. | 782" chee cata) perder ibe 
IZES THE NERVES; EiGHTHLY, tv acts| The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
UPON THE BLOOD AS A DEPURENT: AND Pek ‘ 

LASTLY, IT FORMS ONE OF THE MOST DE- | = espa pated rie Pa 
LICIOUS COOLING DRAUGHTS THAT EVER "MB Rainer Mt... AF ay Man 
PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF AN IN 35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
VALID. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. yim. 
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PHOTOG AK E 
A copy of the alx ve work, wit 
Descriptive Catalowue giver 
any one who ce yutem plates the 
p irehase of an Amateur Phot 
Photowraphic of ¢ 
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SCOVIL MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
121 Broome St., New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 
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SAFEST AND BEST, 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE-GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 
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MPORTED GIFT EOOKS 


For Suniay-scheoel rewards. Celored eugrav- 
ings, very ct @. Price frem 10 eents op 
wards. Beautiful beoks at 25 eents te @ cents 





DAVID ©, COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 
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A! ha! I declare, that was a good 
dinner I tell you, and to think every 


dish was from recipes in that Home Coox 














” | Boox. Ha, ha, ha, I hesitated about buy- 

Ol L S [ OV | ing it, for $1.50, seemed a good deal for a 

ECONOMY AND COMFORTIN THE KITC CHEN, leook book. but it was a first-class invest- 

PERFECT IN ITS WORKINGS ANDA 3 

LUTELY SAFE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. | ment. Such adinner, ha, ha, ha You can 

The Adams & Westlake M’ rg Co. : See ge 

CHICAGO; ~NEW YORK: — BOSTO purchase one in any bookstore, aud prove 
94 State St. a” 4 Bummer “4 for yourself ite merits, 
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THE NEED OF IMPROVEMENT IN OUR 
SCHOOL MANNERS, 
Br Gen. J. W. PHELrs 
It ought to startle the lovers of Republican 
government to be told that nearly a million of 
people have Openly expressed sympathy with 
& cordemied cu'prif whose crime was of 
doubléguflt. Sergeant Mason was sevtenced 


to prison for a term of years for violating his. 


trust as a soldiér, and fora deliberate attempt 
to murder @ human being under his ebarge. 
A lackef crime than tbis conld hardly be 
concebved of. ~1é strikes at the very founds- 
tion of law,. justice, and civil order. A paper 
of the day thus states the case: 

** About one miliion of people have good- 
naturedly petitioned for the pardon of Sergeant 
Mason; buat Secretary Lincoln, with pertinence, 
asks them if they want to ‘ justify the essence 
of mob’ law?’ If Guitean had been killed by the 
mob in the very cspital of the country, the nation 
would have been deeply cisgraced, and the troops 
were the reliance of the G .vernment to prevent 
euch a catastrophe. Sergeant Mason, an oflicer of 
those troop*,undertook to take.the law into his own 
band- weeks after, His punishment ia necessary to 
the vindication of military discipline. Bigiow, 
Marou’s lawyer, bas filed a bil! to recover $3,500 for 
his services out of of the $7,000 subacribed and paid 
in to Riggs & Co. for Betty Maron, the wife, It 
is a pretty big fee, and the courts would do weil to 
cut it down to $100.” 

In accord with this statement, it appears 
that there are about a million of people in the 
United States who would have been satisfied 
to have Guiteau murdered in revenge for 
his killing of President Garfield instead 
of having him tried and executed by the law 
of the land. 1 haye heard similar wishes 
expressed in the case of Jefferson Davis, 
persons regreting that he was not shot 
when captured. A spirit of disconfidence 
ln the law of the Jand as a means of jastice 
and protection is thus fostered, which of 
course tends to the subversion of the peo- 
ple’s government, and the substitution of 
revenge and anarchy in its place. 

Now, we maintain that such barbarous ideas 
are the evidence of a want of proper train- 
ing in our public schools. Do any of the 
teachers of these schools ever impress upon 
the pupils the sacredness of law? Are pupils 
taught to regard the laws of the people more 
sacred than anything else in the world except 
the Bible? We have never heard any evi- 
dence’ of such instruction being generally 
given in our schools. Qua the contrary, it 


is not at all improbable that among these lers, and other imaginative writers, wild- 
numerous sympathizers with the blackest of | ly se eking for new and unknown heights 


criminals @ due proportion of school teachers 
might be found Their negligent work, at 
events, can be seen in the case. 


all 
There is a spirit , hostile to our 
American i 
iu efforts to put the 


among us 


Bible out of our schools 


than in teaching & re®pect for the laws there. | ™ 


Iudeed we m'ght expect that where.the law 
of God is not permitted to come, there will 
not be much regard entertuined for the laws 
of men. 

But setting aside the question of the Bible | 
in our schools, we may reasonably claim that 


good behaviour shall be taught there; and | (iy 
where @ proper, systematic attention is paid | ve! the telephone is a)together matter of conjecture, 
bt 


to that subject, the pupils would not be likely 
to grow up with the idea that assassination 
and murder are preferable to the law. Nor 
would ladies and gentlemen come to regard 
the revolver as the proper instrument for se- 
curing protection to life and property. Be- 
tween the habit of carrying the tomahawk and 
the pistol, where is the diffsrence? 

One of the grounds on which Mason is 
justified by his sympathizers appears to be 
that ‘‘ he thought he was doing right.” The 
idea is that a self-governing people may 
advance the pretense of a right inten- 
tion as a claim of merit for doing 
awrong act! Of course nothing could be 
more absurd and vicious than this. It is 
nothing but carrying into execution the old 
saying that ‘‘ hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.’’ Such ideas onght not to preyail ina 
land of public schools, to say nothing of a 
Christian church. Who would ever be pun- 
ished if the plea of good intentions may ab- 
solve men from their crimes ? or what goyern- 
ment could exist in such a state of sentiment? 

Our public schools, which should be the in- 
struments for checking and reforming. polit- 
ical extravagance, seem to be controlled and 
directed by a Vicious system of politics. The 
individual teacher cannot resist the terrent of 
evil tendencies around him, even should he be 
inclined to do so. He can teach neither mor- 
als nor manners from his own, authority. 
Should he attempt-to say that Mason was 
wrong, his employers might take offense and 
discharge him. 

What; is wanted is a standard. system of 
practical ,ethics, or, goed wmanpers, through 
which the attention of pupils may be turned 


| space,” 
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to the moral bearing of the incidents of the r 

day as a part of their training. They should Q SS NG 1 RATES 

be occasionally asked concerning some one of ¢ é- a Sunder. 

the numerous follies of the day that become $3 Our : Spring ¢ style $: CARDE " mara ‘toe, 
- P a Anoes ed ear , x lise DAVED 


popular, whether it is in accord with the man- 
ners proper tobe observed by aself governing 
people. If Sergeant Mason had shot Guiteau, 
how many teachers of our public schools 
would have exclaimed, ‘* Served him right!’ 
A true answer to this question would be very 
instructive. 

The fact is (and jt ig.a terrible onefor the 
republic) that the elyillaws of the land were 
powerless to deal with the case of Guiteau by 
theig own Vigoty and the interpositionof the 

military became necessary for the execution 
of justice in his case. This is a sad fact to 
contemplate, that the first centennial of the 
republic is but barely past before the military 
power becomes necessary at the capital of the 
country, in profound peace, to enable the 
arm of the civil power to operate. It should 
seem that.we ought to be looking for some 
remedy of some kind avainst a danger so 
threatening to our cherished institutions. 
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“1S THE BEST Gt TRE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in ite variov: patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowkH AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS TONE, leave nmoth- 
ing ‘to be desired. The CHICKER. ING SQU4RE 
PIANOS, in all the usual] styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHIC coat NG UPRIGHT has the justly cele- 
brated ED METALLIC A ‘, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climsete, 


For elegant new I trated ¢ blishea 








A * WONDER OF WONDERS.” 


Oae often hears and uses such phrases 
as ‘ annhilating distance,” ‘‘ conquering 
‘overcoming time,” etc., but 
only with a relative meaning, and to ex 
press a fairly higher rate of speed ora 
lessening in the time of connection be- 
tween places. Tuat an absolute and lit- 
eral meaning should ever attach to them 
is a possibility one seldom, if ever, con- 
siders in this age of exaggeration, but in 
the light of recent experiments in elec- 
trical communication we are warned that 
our words will be taken at their face 
value. ‘* Annihilating distance,” ‘ con- 
quering space,” ‘* overcoming time,” are 
no longer figurative, but literal language. 
They are the expression of actual fact, 
that is, so faras our thoughts are con- 
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A Literary Avalanche. 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. “ What IS the world 
coming to? The poor man is now on an equality with the richest so far as books are con- 
cerned” —is a fair sample of thousands of quotations which might be made from the letters of 
customers and from newspapers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers 

Firty ‘Tons or Crorcr Books, a large portion of them the best editions published 
country, how r ad y, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of 
tinent for examination, if you will give reasonable guarantee that the boo 
after receipt, or returned, —return transportation at my expense. 

Sprora, Barears are offering this month. New publications are added to th 
week. 

Prices are lower than ever before known. My NOT sold hy dealers—prices 
too low for them. Among the authors and works are those of: 


in this 
the Con- 
he paid for 





books will 


e list every 





books are 


Dickens, F roissart, Proctor, Geikie, Burns, 

Irving, Green, Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 

Walter Scott, Grote, Tyndall, Conybeare and Arnold, 

Thackeray, Carlyle, Rawlinson, Howson, Goldsmith, 

George Eliot, Lossing, Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 

L Ww, Creasy, Mulock, Chambers, Library of Uni- 

Gib Schiller, Cooper, Shakespeare, versal Knowledge, 
Meceuiog, Bacon, Kingsley, Milton, and O.hers, 
Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, Farrar, Byron, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue for three 


cents. Please mention this paper. JQHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 
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There is no class 
of persons who should 
pay more attention to 
the guality of the soap 
used upon their cloth- 
ing than salaried men 
or persons of limited 
income. Three dol- 
lars per year saved in 
the cost of soap is 
more than likely to 
result in fifty dollars 
worth of damage 
to the articles it is 
used upon. Professor 
Cornwall,of Princeton 
College, says, ‘The 
“Ivory Soap is of 
“great purity and 

10re than average 
“cleansing power 
A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 





CARPETS. 


GREAT SAL!) 

4 Au 

IO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY A RECEN PI t- 

CHASE, WF OFFER 
900 PIECES FIVE-FRAM! BODY BRUSSELS, 
NEW AND DESIRABLE S''YLES AND 
COLORINGS 
AT @1.25 PER YAND, USUALLY SOLD AT 81.60. 


500 PIECFS TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THIS BEA- 
SON'S PATTERNS, AT LESS 7 HAN 
MANUFACTURER'S WILOLESALE PRICES, 
20 PIECES :‘BEST QUALITY EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS AT 5c. PER YARD. 


MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED, 
1,00 ROLLS WHITE AT '#6 PER ROLL OF 40 
YAKDs, 
93,00 ROLLS RED CHECK AND FANCY MAT- 


TINGS AT 810 per ROLL of 40 YARDS, 
A FULL LINE OF FINE FANCY PATIERNS 
AND SOLID COLORS. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


$100,000 WORTH JUST OPENED IN ALL THE NEW | 
DESIGNS AND SCOLORINGS AT aoe T 
ONE-HALF THEIR VALI 


WINDOW SIEADES, 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP : 


& CO. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST,, N. Y.. 





KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CUO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, | 
Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 BROADWAY. 


| HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE INVOICE OF 
THE FOLLOWING FABRIC 


CREPE DE ante 
IRON FRAME GRENADINES. 
LL-SUK GRKNADINES FOR DEEP 
MOURNI NG. 48-INCH CAMEI/’S HAIR 
CAMBODGE, THE LATEST NOVELTY IN 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND 
CRAPE-TRIMMED PARASOLS AND 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


CRAPE-TRIMMED SUITS, 
MANTLES, SAC UES, HATS, 
EXECUTED 


ONNETS. 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASON. 
ABLE PRICES. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY, BETWEN 9Td AND 10TH STS 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


| HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


WRAPS, 
AND 








| Opera Lisle Threads, Bleached, Ux- 
bleached, and Colvred 
olorings. 


Silk Opera Hose, in the newest « 

Real Point Lace Embroided silk Hose. 

Silk Sleeveless Cardigan Vests—in every 
variety of color. 

Novelties in Gentlemen's Lisle Thread, 
Silk, and Balbriggan Half Hose. 

| Boys’ Ribbed Cotton Hosiery (Gussetted 

Feet). 


Broadway and 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


MADE-UP LACE COODS. 


We are offering an extensive variety of 
the latest novelties in Real and [mitation 
Lace Effects at attractive prices. 











‘Broadway and 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 





(WHITE AND DECORATED 


| French China and English Porcelain 
| AT LOW PRICES. 
| Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes. $30 ~ 
| Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pes..... 7 
| Fine Gole-band French China Tea ete, 44pcer. 8 0 
Richly Decorated eiane pine ages Tea Leosciea “4 ones 
> o 
| chamber Sets,” ii pieces, 84°25: white... 36000. 2 
| White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pos 
— oat. pine eae er doze ogee 
J SHI NG GO ODS 
Tinea Oats ogne and Prien list mailed free on 
eppiication. Estimates furnished. 
AD New York 


‘ty LEY, Cooper Institute, 
| OR otoraers Fw gh packed and placed on car or 
free of charge. Sent O. D. or P. O, 
= order. 





TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE. 
Second Year. 
TONIO SOL-FA INSTITUTE of three weeks 
will be held at Springfiela, Maas., beginning 
| | July 9. The course of instruction embraces element- 
| ary and advanced work, and ircludes ear and voice 
training, sight reading, . harmony, kindergarten 
| mmsic, and method of teaching. Pupils prepared in 
each grade for the various certificates of the Tonic 
| Sol- fa College of London. 
| The special purpose of this institute is to prepare 
teachers for the rapidly increaging demand for 
Tonic Sol-fa instruction in all parts os the country. 
Instructors: Daniel Batchellor, Theo. F. Seward, 
| Thomas Charmbury. 
| Terms for the fulf course, $10. For circulars ad- 
hei THOMAS CHARMBURY, 
WEst SPRINGFIELD, Maas, 
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RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


DRESS GOODS. 


EXAMINE QUALITIES AND STYLE OF GOODS 


COMPARE PRICES. 


WE SHALL BE CONTENT WITH THE RFSULT. 
ALL FINEST ULASS GOUDS, 


BLACK (PLAIN MESH) GRENADINES, ALL PURE 
SILK, 48c., REGULAR PRICE, $1. 


BLACK SILK OHECK GRENADINES, 
(O8T TO IMP RT. 674-. 

44-INCH BLACK ALL WO L FRENCH LACE 
BUNTINGS, 462. ; WELL WORTH 75c 

100 pieces 40-INCH ALL W.OL FINE 
CASHMERES, IN ALL THE TAN SHADES, 45c ; 
REGULAR PRIOR, 69c 


SPECIAL. 


39c 


10 PIRCES 


WAKRANTED FRENCH CL¢ ra 
SUITINGS, 52-INCH WIDE SUPERB QUALITY, 
| $1.19¢ REGULAR RETAIL PRICE, $2 

65 plecES 44 INCH ALL WocL FRENCH 
CASHMERE CHEOKS, IN ALL THE LATEST @ I 
CRINGS, AT 65¢.; SELLING ALL (VER AT $1 

500 PIECES CHECK, STRIPED, AND PLAID 
O MBINATIC N SUITINGS, 18c and 25c.; REG- 
ULAR PRIVES, 36c and 46 e. 


3 assortmeat in Wraps. 
14 00 | 
3 00 


Special Sale 
AT 48 CENTS 


44-INCH FINE ALL-WOOL KYBER BUNT- 
ING, NUN'S VEILINGS, PIN CHECKS, AND 
PLAIN ARMURES AT 48c.; SPLENDID VALUE 
AND RECOMMENDED. 

3,000 ZEPHYR OOMBINATION ROBRS, 
STRIPB AND CHECK TO MATOH, AT99c. THIS 
PRIOB IS RIDICULOUS. 


LADIES IN WANT OP 


High Novelties 


WILL FIND ouR 50°., 75c., 98c , AND $1 25 
THE SAME AS SELLING UP-TOWN 
FROM $150 to $3 PER YAKD 


Ladies’ Suits and Wraps. 


LADIES’ 
$6 50 
NUN S VEILING SUITS, ALL O L’ RS, $12 7 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, ALL weol, $12 
BR OADE GRENADINE SUITS, $15 AND UP. 
TRIMMED 


CLOTH (R PIN CHECK SUITS, 


LYONS SILK SUITS, ELEGANTLY 
$19 50 To #30 
ALL TRIMMED 


SUCKERS LACE, $3 50 AND 


4 50 

The above is intended as an tndeaw to the 
Full 
Handsome dir- 
| play in Children’s and Misses’ Depart- 


low prices in these departments, 


| ment. 


SAMPLES BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Orders by Mail well attended to. 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE 


SINGLE COPIES, 150.; oR 500 PER ANNUM. 








909, 841, 314 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST,, 





59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST,, 


WASH SUITS IN PLAIN GINGHAMS, SEER- | 





Edw. Ridley & Sent, 


THE 


Admiation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


Public Benefactress. Ms. S 
A. ALLEN has justly carned this title, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
hair, if gray, is changed to its natural 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. ‘‘My’ 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. Iam sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 


the secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cere 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 
coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 


use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle aid it.’ 4 That is the 


expressi have had 
their gr y hair re tore od toits atu 


color, and their ba spot ¢ pice 
with hair, after using e bottle of 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wortp’s Harr 
Rustorer. Itis not a dye oe 








R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
EW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DEY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


Millinery 


EVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE CHOICEST 

MATERIALS” ALSO. A FULL ASSORTMENT IN 

ALL T EMOst f DESIRABLE SHAPES, wTYL. 

AND COLORS N UNTKIMMED SERAW GOODS 
FOe BOTH LADIES AND CHILDREM 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


Black Silks, 


OAN BE FOUND THAN WE ARE 2oe pity) fy 

ING. THEY A MADE BY THK MOST RE- 

LIABLE FOREIGN AND DOMEST 10 MANU- 

FACTURERS, ANDSOLD AT LOWEST PRICES 
IN TbhIS COUNTRY 


Dress Goods 


IN IMMENSE VARIETY INCLUDING ALL 
SHADES ANDO JOLORS IN FRE NOH OANH MERF, 

HAIR VIGOGNES, SHOODAH | LoOTHY, 
ARMURES, TING. LADIES? 
OLOTH, FLANNEL SUITINGS. 
VEILING, IN ALL COLORS, FULL 
AND WARRANTED ALL 
WOO 


NUNS’ 
DOUBLE WIDTH, 





AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


OUT-DOOR 


Games, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CR \QUET, 
ARCHERY. pare a A BING, hig Tyee. 
BATTLE-DOR D THE 
NEW AND VERY POP U 7 CAR 4 ME OP 


Lawn Pool, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN AT ANY PRBVIOUS 
SEASON, 


A FULL 


ORDERS 2 MAIL WILL RFC A J ge DOMET 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTI 


Send for Catalogue. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


ett oe ll 


